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Waex I WAS YOUNG, there was a group of music 
lovers in our town, people who were happy in the 
friendship of a really excellent pianist. Maestro 
Giacomo Ignoto was well trained, with a beautiful 
technique, and he had a genuine love for music— 
and an understanding and feeling for music, too, 
which don’t always go with the technique or the 
love. 

Along with his musicianship, “the Maestro,” as 
he was always called, had a burning desire for other 
people to love and understand music as he did. If 
the Maestro had any relatives, or troubles, or po- 
litical opinions, nobody would ever know it from 
him. People always talked to him about music— 
just music. It was his life. 

He wasn’t the only musician in town, of course, 
but my parents and all their circle were firmly con- 
vinced that he was the best. He had been a pupil 
of Taussig, one of the greatest of Liszt’s students, 
and had worked for two years under Karl Czerny, 
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the grand master of technique. Papa said that the 
Maestro could have taken a prominent place in the 
musical circles of any city in the U. S. A. I’ve 
heard people mutter that he couldn’t be as good as 
all that if he was content to stay in Freeport year 
after year; but Papa said, and I believe he was 
right, that it was the Maestro’s attachment to his 
friends that held him there, and not any lack of 
musicianship or of opportunities to move. 

My brothers and I ganged up many a time to cor- 
rect, with snowballs or a ducking (according to the 
season), any ridiculous fellow who pretended to 
think that the Maestro was inferior to, say, Pro- 
fessor Amiel, who was a pupil of a pupil of Chopin, 
or to Cyrus Holcombe Tate, who had been at the 
Conservatory with Edward MacDowell. A lot of our 
friends expressed such preposterous opinions too, 
but we never believed that they really believed 
them. It was obvious that they must be kidding us. 

There were some other boys, though, who weren’t 
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kidding. Some of their parents belonged to circles 
that gathered for marimba music, if you can imag- 
ine such a thing, and even had four or five people 
playing at the same time, we were told. But they 
weren’t nice people: Papa said that nice people 
didn’t confuse that sort of thing with real music. 
And Mama said that M. Amiel and Mr. Tate were 
real musicians, in spite of their queer notions about 
Chopin and “that MacDowell,” so why didn’t we 
play with nice boys whose parents at least under- 
stood what real music was? 

There was a girl I thought was nice too, when 
we were in the fifth grade. Her name was Voncille 
Cowdrey, though her mother was named Mrs. Lamb, 
which seemed odd to me. The Lambs were mem- 
bers of a musical circle that thought a lot of De- 
bussy and the “Impressionists,” who were then just 
becoming well known in America. Mama pointed 
out, quite truly, that some people said that Von- 
cille’s mother used rouge, and that she wore divided 
skirts for bicycling. And when Papa said that the 
girl wasn’t responsible for her mother’s behavior, 
Mama said, well really, Ralph, when people call 
that odd patternless thumping and tinkling (mean- 
ing Debussy’s compositions) music, you just can’t 
take them seriously. Why couldn’t Laurie be inter- 
ested in some nice girl, like Maestro Ignoto’s niece 
Rosemary, Mama wanted to know. 

There is so much music to be had nowadays by 
turning a knob that you can hardly appreciate how 
much their association with Maestro Ignoto meant 
to my parents and their friends. He opened his 
home to them every Tuesday evening, and it had 
to be something extraordinary to make any of them 
stay away. From the time I was old enough to re- 
member, my father and mother kissed us all good- 
night every Tuesday at seven-fifteen. They would 
be dressed in their best: Papa had a fold-up silk 
hat, an “opera hat,” which I never saw except on 





Tuesdays; and Mama always managed to cram her 
sturdy Dutch figure into a dove-zray, wasp-waisted 
satin gown with a large bustle. They would be car. 
rying scores for the works the Maestro was to play 
that night, and notebooks and pencils, and often 
books on music theory, or music history, or the 
lives of great musicians. And off they would go, 
with a light on their faces that we seldom saw at 
any other time. 

The Maestro visited other people’s houses on 
other evenings, and called on us every month or s0, 
He and Papa and Mama would talk about music, 
and they’d tell him what they'd been reading, and 
he would usually recommend some more books for 
them. When I got pretty well along with my read. 
ing, I tried some of their music books, but couldn't 
get much out of them. But for my birthdays, from 
then on, I always got a book or two, more suited to 
my age: A Child’s Life of Mozart, or Elements oj 
Musical Notation, or The Young Person’s Guide to 
the Sonata. These books usually struck me as dull, 
though I was careful not to say so. I studied them 
diligently, because I knew how much music meant 
to Papa and Mama, and I wanted to enjoy it as they 
did. 

Not all grown people enjoyed music that way, I 
came to notice. Papa’s law partner, Mr. Alwin, used 
to go to hear Professor Amiel play sometimes, but | 
heard him tell Papa that he cared very little for it, 
though his wife seemed to find something that he 
missed, and he supposed that he was just born with- 
out an ear for music. Even I could tell the differ- 
ence when he tried to describe something he had 
heard, and when Papa did the same thing. But 
Papa said that “no ear for music” was nonsense, 
and that Mr. Alwin only needed some solid teach- 
ing, and ought to come with him to Maestro Ig- 
noto’s next Tuesday evening. Mr. Alwin never ex- 
actly refused, but somehow he never went. 

Mama’s brothers, Uncle Arch and Uncle Hugh, 
were even harder to understand. They actually 
seemed to dislike music, and Mama never mentioned 
it if they were around. We children sometimes used 
to ask them questions about music, but they laughed 
so much (without telling us what the joke was), and 
teased us so much about “wasting our time thinking 
about music,” that we finally quit asking them. 

But the Tuesday evening musicales were the high 
points of my parents’ quiet lives. We children were 
always asleep when they got home from the recitals, 
but they never failed to talk about them at break- 
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fast on Wednesday morning. In fact, for two or 
three days afterward they talked of the Maestro’s 
“legato” and “phrasing” and “execution” and of 
“passages” he had “rendered” in such-and-such a 
manner. And by the next Monday morning, they 
were looking forward to the following evening’s 


recital. 
Mama told me that when the Maestro first came 


to Freeport, years before I was born, he used to 
open his house to his friends on Friday evenings as 
well as on Tuesdays. The idea of two recitals a 
week rather shocked me, but Mama explained that 
the Friday meetings were held to teach the Tuesday 
evening music lovers to play the piano themselves. 
Some of them tried for a year or so, but they made 
slow progress, and it seemed a shame to waste the 
Maestro’s time when he played so much better than 
they ever would. So, to save time, he fell into the 
habit of showing them how to play: the last year 
of the Friday meetings, the year Papa and Mama 
married, the Maestro played all the way through 
Hanon’s The Virtuoso Pianist, explaining and illus- 
trating every point of technique. Papa and Mama 
learned a lot about music that year, they said. 

When they discussed music, Papa would whistle 
to illustrate what he was saying. Mama had a lovely 
voice, and she would hum or sing when words were 
inadequate. But the sounds they made then were 
strange, with odd intervals and a funny sort of in- 
completeness — not a bit like when Papa whistled 
“Tenting Tonight” or Mama sang “Aura Lee” — 
and didn’t seem to mean anything to us. We thought 
that this might be because we were children, but we 
asked Aunt Lindy about it, and she felt the same 
way we did. She and Pompey the groom and we 
boys all agreed that we’d rather have Mama sing 
one of Mr. Foster’s songs than everything that 
Haydn and Beethoven ever wrote. 


On the first Tuesday evening after my twelfth 
birthday, I was the envy of my brothers, dressed in 
brand-new clothes, with a starched white collar that 
sawed my neck where Mama had scrubbed it clean, 
and shoes that gleamed as never before with Pom- 
pey’s best saddle-soap. That night I went to the 
Maestro’s recital for the first time. I knew the 
house, of course, from the outside. And I knew 
most of the people I found there, though some of 
them were dressed strangely to my eyes: I had never 
seen Mr. Grant, the butcher, without his apron on. 
And old Mrs. Drawdy, who sewed, was wearing an 
ermine stole that even I could tell must have be- 
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longed to her mother, perhaps her grandmother. 
But my own grandparents looked much as they al- 
ways did, and so did lots of Papa’s and Mama’s 
friends. 

When we were all seated in the semicircle of 
chairs around the big grand piano, and quiet except 
for a few coughs and whispers, the Maestro entered 
and bowed and said a few words of greeting. Then 
he announced his first number, Bach’s Partita in D, 
transcribed for piano by Ferruccio Busoni, and took 
his seat at the piano. When all the listeners had 
their scores ready, he began to play. 

I can hardly describe the experience: it was vivid, 
but utterly strange. I seemed, without knowing how 
I got there, to be in a better, brighter-colored world. 
And even while I was savoring the experience, I 
was evaluating it, and realizing (with a shock) that 
the words Papa and Mama used, like “transported” 
and “ethereal” and “ecstasy,” had actually referred 
to something more real than reality itself. I had 
hardly got both feet back on the floor after the Bach 
when the Maestro was off again, this time with one 
of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies, and once again the 
world grew pale and I was one of a thousand butter- 
flies floating down great aisles of structured sound. 

I knew, with the half of me that was a boy on a 
small, gilt chair in the Maestro’s drawing room, that 
my parents were experiencing the same sort of 
thing, although the music that was so overwhelm- 
ingly new to me was very familiar to them. Their 
scores were peppered with notations such as sfor- 
zando, and poco a poco, and allegretto gracioso ma 
non troppo giocoso, in Papa’s angular scrawl or 
Mama’s small Spencerian hand. Papa’s scores often 
had little numbers in among the notes, where the 
fingering was especially difficult or interesting, while 
Mama drew little staves in the margins to show 
alternative renderings, like passages in eighth notes 
and dotted quarters instead of triplets as printed. 

After the Hungarian Rhapsody, the Maestro said 
a few words about his teacher Taussig’s “approach” 
to seventeenth-century music, and then played a 
Taussig transcription of a Scarlatti sarabande. After 
this there was a little intermission, while the Maes- 
tro dried his hands and rested, and there was a burst 
of low-voiced conversation that I couldn’t follow: 
Mama talking to Mrs. Cartmell about Scarlatti, and 
Papa talking to Mr. Jamieson about mordents, and 
Grandpapa and Grandmama behind us talking with 
the Tollivers about the limitations of the strictly 
classical repertoire. It was all wonderful. 








After the intermission, the Maestro stood up 
again and said that he had rewritten his Variations 
on a Theme by C. P. E. Bach again, and that it was 
to be published in Etude, but that he wanted this 
circle of discriminating listeners to hear it once 
more before he sent it off. There was a little buzz 
of delight, almost like applause, and then everyone 
was quieter than before, and the music began again. 
After the second or third variation, I couldn’t see 
what they had to do with the “theme” any more, 
but Papa kept murmuring “brilliant” and “master- 
ful,” and he and Mama both wrote a lot in their 
notebooks. 

When the Maestro finished, Mrs. Ignoto passed 
around coffee in tiny fragile cups, and dainty mac- 
aroons. We never had coffee at home: Mama 
thought it was bad for the digestion, and Papa had 
given it up when they were married; but both of 
them drank their coffee now, and Mama gave me 
a little sip from her cup. I didn’t like it much, but 
I didn’t make a face. And Mrs. Ignoto said that be- 
cause I was new I was the honored guest and must 
have another macaroon, and [ took it. But even two 
macaroons weren’t much for a twelve-year-old boy. 
At home, Aunt Lindy baked us boys oatmeal cookies 
the size of a hockey puck. 

After the refreshments we all stood up and began 
to leave. There was some more low-voiced talk, and 
everyone made a point of thanking the Maestro for 
the lovely recital. He looked tired but happy, and 
he took my hand in his muscular ones and told me 
how glad he was to have me in his circle of listeners, 
and that I must be regular in attendance and dili- 
gent in study, because as Czerny had told him, 
“Diligence is the key to mastery.” And I was faith- 
ful, too. Even when I broke my ankle sliding into 
second base one spring, I only missed one recital. 

When my brother Freddie reached the magic age 
of twelve, he started to come along with us to the 
musicales. He felt much as I did about music, and 
he and I often talked about it as adolescents do, 
happy in the baseless conviction that we sounded 
just like the grownups. My second brother, Wally, 
started going to the recitals with us when he became 
twelve, of course, but he was a disappointment to 
Freddie and me. He didn’t seem to care about 





music; he was attentive during the recitals, but he 
was usually studying the Maestro’s finger-action and 
the action of the piano, rather than appreciating the 
music. His notebook mostly contained sketches of 
piano keyboards and actions, and details of design § 
and construction. He drew well, and some of his 
fanciful piano actions were very ingenious. But he ; 
seemed almost indifferent to the music itself. He 
sometimes talked to Papa about fingering or the 
anatomy of the hand. When he read, it was mostly 
about acoustics. : 

On the last Tuesday night before I was to go 
away to college, we all went to the Maestro’s house 
as usual. We sat quietly on the hard little chairs F 
for a very long time. The older people conversed | 
a little, in whispers, but Mama shushed us boys, so 
we just had to be patient. Finally Mrs. Ignoto J 
came in, not in her best clothes, with Dr. Bullard, § 
and he told us that the Maestro had had a bad fall 
just after supper and was so bruised and shaken 
that he, Dr. Bullard, had absolutely forbidden him 
to play, or even to get up that evening. And Mrs, 
Ignoto said that the Maestro was terribly sorry to 
have upset our evening this way and insisted that 
we must go on with the program. 

Some of the ladies said that perhaps we ought to 
go, for fear of disturbing the Maestro’s rest. But 
some of the men said nonsense, the Maestro would 
never be disturbed by music, but might really be 
disturbed if we should cancel the program after he 
had asked us to go on with it. So they decided that 
my grandfather, who had been coming every Tues: | 
day evening for a longer time than any of the rest, 
should be in charge. 

Grandpapa stood up then, and went to the piano, 
and made a little speech of welcome, and announced 
that the first number was to be the Prelude and 
Fugue No. 5 from Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord. 

Then old Mr. Wilcox said, “Who’s going to play 
it, Arthur?” 

And Grandpapa said, “Well, what about you, 
John?” 

But Mr. Wilcox said, “You know more about 
music than I do, and everyone here knows it.” 

(Continued on page 8, column 1) 
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Edwin H. Palmer 


W aw do you work? 


To eat, to provide the necessities of life for your- 
self and your dependents, to secure the things you 
want. The question is rather easy to answer. Mo- 
tivation to work seems relatively uncomplicated, 
especially if you enjoy what you do. 

But the thoughtful person won’t be satisfied with 
such ready answers, especially the thoughtful Chris- 
tian who realizes that he was redeemed in order to 
serve God. He will search for a deeper answer to 
this question because he knows that the bulk of his 
life involves work. (A man on a forty-hour week 
puts in nearly 100,000 hours of work during his 
life-time. ) 

Why do men work? Does God give an answer 
in His Word? 

Let it be said at the start that the chief reason 
man should work is not his need to earn a living, 
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or his desire to have luxuries, or the pleasure he 
finds in his occupation. These may well be secon- 
dary aims, but none of them should be the main 
reason why he works. 

The fundamental reason for the obligation to 
work is that God commands man to do so. This is 
taught in the opening chapters of the Bible, where 
God presents certain universal principles. 

Genesis 1 tells us first of all that God created the 
heavens and the earth. On the sixth day of His 
creative activity, He placed Adam and Eve on the 
earth and commanded them: “Be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
birds of the heavens, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth” (Genesis 1:28). 

Here is the governing principle for every work- 
ing man in the world, for every farmer and doctor 
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and machinist and housewife and teacher and 
plumber and storekeeper and engineer and every 
other worker you can name. God created the heav- 
ens and the earth—the universe—with great poten- 
tialities, not fully developed. Rubber was in some 
trees, but not yet processed to make tires. Gas was 
in the ground, but not yet available to heat homes. 
Chemicals were in abundance, but not yet combined 
to form synthetics. Atoms made up everything, but 
were not yet harnessed for power. The universe 
was in an undeveloped, primeval state. Then God 
placed a man and a woman on the earth. He com- 
manded them to subdue it, to have dominion over 
all of it. (Fish, birds and animals seem to be ex- 
amples of the elements to be dominated.) So He 
told Adam and Eve (and repeated this later to 
Noah) that they should not remain just two, but 
that they should have children so that all the poten- 
tialities of the universe could be drawn out. 

This is the reason man should work today—not 
first of all to make a living, nor to gain luxuries, 
nor for the pleasure of the job. Rather, because 
God commands him to do so. God wants man to 
conquer the universe, seek out its possibilities, ex- 
ploit its hidden energies, and develop new possible 
combinations. 

This concept of man’s duty to work is confirmed 
by Genesis 1:26, where God said: “Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness: and let him 
have dominion over the birds of heaven, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” God 
wanted man to be like Him, and one point of simi- 
larity was that he should have dominion over crea- 
tion. God has complete power and mastery over the 
universe. He wanted man to have similar mastery 
(not in an absolute sense, of course, but in a similar 
fashion). Therefore He made him not like a stolid 
ox or a workhorse, but like Himself, so that man 
could gain this mastery. But this means that man 
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has to apply himself, and that means work. 

A third Scriptural indication that it is God’s wil] 
for man to work is found in God’s example. In the 
fourth commandment man is told to rest from his 
daily labor because God rested on the seventh day 
(Exodus 20:11). Just as man should follow God's F 
pattern of rest, so should he follow God’s labor. For 
this commandment to rest begins, “Six days shalt 
thou labor, and do all thy work.” 

This command to work, imposed by God upon 
mankind, should be a guide to every laborer (in the 
broad Biblical sense), trade union and manufactur. 
ers’ association, and government. 

Once this Biblical principle is clear in our think. 
ing, at least five important corollaries may be de. | 


duced. 


LABOR IS NOT THE RESULT OF SIN. 


Some believe that work comes from sin. They [ 
point to God’s curse against Adam after the fall: 
“Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in toil shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life ©. . In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” (Genesis 
3:17-19). They remind us of the reason Lamech 
named his son Comfort or Noah: “This same shall 
comfort us in our work and in the toil of our hands, 
which cometh because of the ground which Jehovah 
hath cursed” (Genesis 5:29). 

But as we have seen, work was commanded before 
the fall. When He created man, God desired him to F 
labor to subdue the earth. Before sin had entered | 
the world “God took the man, and put him into the 
Garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it” (Genesis 
2:15). I suppose that in heaven, too, where sin is 
absent, Christians will work to develop and unfold 
the unsearchable riches of the kingdom. And cer. 
tainly God cannot sin, yet Genesis 1 tells us that 
He labored. We conclude, therefore, that labor is [ 
not the result of sin. 

What the fall introduced, however, was the toil. 
Now man finds labor drudgery, except where God's § 
grace has intervened. Now man is a clock-watcher. 
Work becomes a burden instead of a joy. Unpleas- 
ant relations have been introduced: slavery, child | 
labor, strikes and lockouts, employer-employees §) 
strife. 


LABORERS SHOULD SENSE DIVINE CALLING. 


Since God commands all men everywhere to have . 
dominion over the earth, every man should enter 
upon his work with a sense of calling from God. The 
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The F 


basic labor mandate of Genesis 1 includes much 
more than the ministry and missionary activity. It 
includes any type of work which contributes to sub- 
jugating the world. 

This sense of divine vocation is usually lacking 
from our concept of work today. The God-breathed 
dignity of labor seems to be absent from statements 
of employer and employee principles. 

How many Christians fail to be motivated by this 
sense of duty. If you are in the process of deciding 
what field of work to choose, what factors seem im- 
portant in your choice? Will you choose a job be- 
cause of the salary, because you like that type of 
work, because the hours are good and working con- 
ditions pleasant, because of the contacts you'll have? 

Or will you feel primarily that this is a field to 
which God is calling you, where you can use the 
talents He has given you to obey His mandate to 
subdue the earth? Are you conscious of being able 
to serve God, not only by witnessing or in your free 
time, but also through your work? 

The worker who is conscious of the principles of 
Genesis 1 will not be guided in his occupational 
choice primarily by self-centered motives, such as 
financial security or satisfaction in doing a certain 
type of work, but will realize that God calls each 
one to a particular field of labor. He will want to 
work because he feels that God wants him at that 
particular spot. 


LABOR IS JOY. 


For many people, work is no longer fun. They 
fail to find Thomas Edison’s thrill over never work- 
ing a day without finding it all fun, even those days 
which extended into nights when he slept only two 
or three hours. For them the pay is more important 
than what they are doing; the evenings, long week 
ends and vacations are more pleasurable than the 
work itself; the work is more a job than a joy. 
Basically they work to live instead of living to work. 
If they could retire at $10,000 a year at an early 
age, they would. 

But when a laborer realizes the implications of 
the divine command, his work becomes a joy. For 
to work means to be like God. This is a privilege 
that is denied a donkey or an ant or an elephant. 
Only man is made like God, in His image. Only 
man has ability to follow God in His labor and have 
dominion over creation. 

Further, when the worker realizes that his efforts 
are for an eternal purpose, his joy is increased. 
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Purposelessness and aimlessness kill joy. To work 
for a short-lived, egocentric goal such as food and 
shelter or pleasure will not give the satisfaction that 
comes when, in addition to these secondary goals, 
the worker realizes that he is fitting into the divine 
pattern of developing this world. When he realizes 
that through his work he can make a contribution, 
however small it may be, to draw out the potentiali- 
ties of the world, then he can have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he is working according to an 
eternal, divine plan. 

This satisfaction can be found to some degree by 
all types of workers: the night cleaning woman in 
a restaurant, the lathe worker in a factory, the 
postman, the die and tool maker, the teacher, the 
engineer. All honorable work, however insignifi- 
cant before men, makes it possible for us or others 
to subdue this world—and if we’re Christians, we’ll 
do it for God. Even man’s possible ultimate domin- 
ion over space will not be achieved without the per- 
son who turns screws the same way all day long. 


IDLENESS IS CONDEMNED. 

Sometimes we hear about armed forces personnel 
retiring at an early age, in their fifties, with the op- 
tion of spending the rest of their lives on the beaches 
of Florida or California. This early rest from work 
is not right, even though they may have earned 
early retirement from that particular type of work. 
God did not create man to loaf, but to be like God: 
to work. Some, on the other hand, have retired 
early and have worked all the harder at a new job. 
In order to obey the labor mandate of Genesis 1, 
man is not to be idle, but must work. 


LEISURE IS PREPARATION FOR WORK. 


The Scriptures allow man to enjoy more than the 
necessities of life. Instead of giving us only pota- 
toes to eat, God also gave us things that are not 
necessary for our well-being, things such as avo- 
cados, filet mignon, chocolate ice cream. Likewise, 
every moment need not be spent working. We may 
rest, play, have fellowship, enjoy God’s world. 

Although the Christian will never neglect this 
principle, he will also remember that one of recrea- 
tion’s main purposes is just what the name implies: 
re-creation of body and mind so that he can again 
tackle his job with vigor and alertness. 

The purpose of the 10 a.m. coffee break is not to 
have a good time, but to work better until lunch. 
Similarly, one of the main purposes of the lunch 
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hour or week end or summer vacation is that the 
total person may be renewed to greater efforts in 
fulfilling God’s labor mandate for mankind. What 
a change would result if workers, whether mental 
or manual, had some understanding of God’s claim 
on their work. 

And the work of preparing for life’s work im- 
poses the same responsibility. The Christian student 
will work on his courses in obedience to God. And 
work hard. END 


THE MUSIC LOVERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


“It’s been twenty years since I touched this key- 
board,” Grandpapa replied, “and besides you can 
see that my hands fit a plow-handle and not much 
else. I think my son-in-law Ralph ought to play for 
us. In some ways, he’s the keenest student among 
us. 

So Papa sat down at the Maestro’s magnificent 
Steinway and opened his score, and said that he’d 
been away from the keyboard almost as long as the 
Judge, but would endeavor to oblige. I knew that 
his score was well annotated, with complete finger- 
ing; but he played with only one hand at a time, 
and so slowly that the music didn’t hang together. 
After the first page, he said his fingers were so tired 
he couldn’t go on. So Grandpapa asked Mr. Wilcox 
again, and he got up and said a few words about 
Bach’s family and his desire for his children to 
appreciate music. But Mr. Wilcox couldn’t play. 

Then Grandpapa called on Mr. Grant, and he 
talked about Bach’s important role in developing 
modern keyboard-instrument techniques. But he 
couldn’t play. Next Grandpapa called on Mr. Van 
Horne, the banker, and he got up and said that 
when he and the late Mrs. Van Horne were on their 
nuptial voyage (that’s the way he talked) in Eur- 
ope, they went to the cathedral in Leipzig and saw 
the very organ that Bach had played on, but Mr. 
Van Horne himself had never tried to play. 

Then Mama quoted Schumann’s opinion that the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord was one of Bach’s most 
significant works, and that appreciation of it was 
fundamental to a proper development of musical 
taste; but they could all see, she said, what sewing 
for a houseful of boys had done to her fingers, so 
she wouldn’t even try to play. And Mrs. Ignoto 
agreed with her about Bach’s importance, and said 





that she personally never tired of hearing the Well. 
Tempered Clavichord, but she had always had the 
Maestro to play for her, so she never touched the 
piano except to dust it. 

Nobody said anything more for a little while, and 
then Grandpapa got up again and said that the next 
number on the program was supposed to be Mo. 
zart’s Sonata in D, Koechel No. 441. But several 
people said that it was getting pretty late, and they 
really ought not impose on Mrs. lgnoto’s hospitality 
any further, when the Maestro might be needing 
her. So some of them stood up, and then we all 
stood up and began collecting our hats and things, 
and thanked Mrs. Ignoto for a lovely evening, and 
left. 

It was a quiet ride home. Papa let Pompey drive 
because he said his hands still ached, and he and 
Mama talked about Mayor Mueller’s idea to light 
the Square with electric arc lights. Papa thought | 
it would help business, but Mama said that she 
couldn’t believe that those things were really safe, 
and the Mayor ought to be more concerned with 
the safety of the young people. 

Everybody was glum at breakfast the next mor- 
ing, the first glum Wednesday breakfast I had ever 
known. Mama finally said that the stable roof was 
leaking again, and some of the hay was molding. 
And Papa exclaimed that he had paid Jedediah 
Turnbow four dollars only last spring to put that 
roof right, and he would do it or he (Papa) would 
know the reason why. And he jammed his hat onto 
his head and strode off to town without kissing 
Mama goodby, or finishing his cocoa. 

The next morning I went off to college. 

Pre-meds had to work pretty hard, even in those 
days, and so I never had much time for music when 
I was in college, or afterward in medical school. | 
went to a concert occasionally, with a girl or a 
group of friends; and I almost always went to the 
Maestro’s recitals when I was at home for the holi- 
days—if I couldn’t get out of it. But I gradually 
gave up listening to music, or even thinking about it. 

When I went through their papers after Papa and 
Mama died, I kept some of their notebooks and the } 
sheets Mama had clipped out of Etude with the § 
Maestro’s autograph on his Variations. I'd like to 
go through them again some time, when I have 
time. But it doesn’t seem as though music is for 
me. I guess I never had much of an ear for it, 
really. It just doesn’t seem to mean anything any 
more after all these years. END 
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(eR ERREREERREEREEET ET OLLIE ITT LOTS TEES: e 


Virginia Krauss 


FURST 
CAUSE 


Se ensiy CAUSES are not important to the Chris- 
tian, or at least they shouldn’t be. Like a compass 
needle veering always to the north, Christians turn 
to God as the reason for every situation that de- 
mands a reason. 

Or at least we should. 

If we don’t turn to God, turning instead to secon- 
dary causes, we're in the position of a compass 
which is diverted from north to some nearer mag- 
netic field. False readings, false security, danger 
results, 

Abraham knew this. 

On several occasions God had referred to Abra- 
ham’s descendants and the land that He would give 
them, but nothing had come of it. In fact these 
words only made Abraham’s childlessness more 
frustrating. At their age (Abraham was in his sev- 
enties, Sarah was about ten years younger) no 
children seemed possible. 

So Abraham was depressed and close to despair 
about the way things were going when the Lord 
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next spoke to him: “Fear not, Abram, | am your 
shield; your reward shall be very great.” But in 
Abraham’s state of mind, nothing that God promised 
to be to him or give to him seemed very important. 
So he answered, “O Lord God, what wilt thou give 
me, for I continue childless?” And then he added, 
“Behold, thou hast given me no offspring; and a 
slave born in my house will be my heir” (Genesis 
1$-2, 3). 

It was a heart-breaking situation, and Abraham 
was quite definite about who was responsible for it 
all: “Behold, thou hast given me no offspring.” 
Abraham said that God was the cause of their 
childlessness. 

Centuries later another man and woman were in 
somewhat similar circumstances. The wife, Hannah, 
was more distressed than her husband, and from 
time to time she wept bitterly because they had no 
children. Her husband could do nothing to comfort 
her. 

Hannah’s disappointment was intensified by the 
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fact that her husband’s other wife, Peninnah, had 
many sons and daughters. And instead of sympa- 
thizing with her in her grief (childlessness was a 
great reproach to Hebrew women), Peninnah scoffed 
and made all sorts of cruel remarks. At such times 
Hannah became so overwhelmed with sorrow that 
she couldn’t eat. She couldn’t stop crying. “And so 
it went on year by year” (I Samuel 1:7). 

This was another heart-breaking situation, and 
this time the writer of the narrative specifies who 
was responsible: Hannah was childless because the 
Lord had closed her womb. And Hannah prayed to 
God for a child. If He was the cause, He was also 
the means by which the situation might be changed. 

On another occasion the armies of Israel were 
fighting against the Philistines. “The Philistines 
drew up in line against Israel, and when the battle 
spread, Israel was defeated . .. And when the troops 
came to the camp, the elders of Israel said, ‘Why 
has the Lord put us to rout today before the Philis- 
tines?’” (I Samuel 4:2, 3). 

Now the elders of Israel might have attributed 
their defeat to various secondary causes: they had 
been outnumbered, the Philistine plan of battle had 
been superior, the other side had some topograph- 
ical advantage or better weapons. Any of these 
could have been the reason. But the reason given 
was God. The question which Israel’s leaders asked 
was, “Why has the Lord let us be defeated?” They 
were the Lord’s people, and they saw their defeat 
as something which He had brought about. They 
considered Him responsible. 

In an earlier period of Bible history, a series of 
disasters suddenly devastated the property and fam- 
ily of 4 prominent man. Two neighboring tribes 
raided his land, stole his livestock and killed some 
of his servants. At about the same time a natural 
disaster of some sort destroyed the rest of his live- 
stock and more of his servants. Worst of all, con- 
temporaneous with these tragedies, his ten children 
were killed when a great wind struck the house in 
which they were having a party. 

Job, the father, was horrified and grief-stricken 
by what had happened. Yet he didn’t ascribe any 
of it to secondary causes—to human enemies or the 
forces of nature. He was convinced that God was 
responsible: “The Lord gave, and the Lord has 
taken away” (Job 1:21). 

Not too long afterward, Job became the victim of 
a terrible disease. He wanted to die, he wished he 
had never been born, but he didn’t change his mind 


about the cause of his suffering. “The hand of God 
has touched me . . . God has cast me into the mire 
. . . Thou hast turned cruel to me; with the might 
of thy hand thou dost persecute me” (Job 19:2]; 
30:19, 21). 

Job knew nothing of Satan’s accusation, and he 
couldn’t understand why he was being tested in this 
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HUDSON TAYLOR SAID 

Even Satan did not presume to ask God to be al. 
lowed himself to afflict Job. Instead, Satan said: 
“Put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and 
his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face” (Job 
1:11). Satan knew that none but God could touch 
Job; and when Satan was permitted to afflict him, 
Job was quite right in recognizing the Lord Himself 
as the doer of those things which He permitted to 
be done. 

Often we shall be helped if we bear in mind that 
Satan is servant, not master, and that he and wicked 
men incited by him are only permitted to do that 
which God by His determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge has before determined shall be done. 
Come joy, come sorrow, we may always take it 
from the hand of God. 

Judas betrayed his Master with a kiss. Our Lord 
did not stop short at Judas, nor did He even stop 
short at the great enemy who filled the heart of 
Judas to do this thing. Instead He said: “The cup 
which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink 
it?” 

How the tendency toward resentment and wrong 
feelings would be removed if we could accept an in- 
jury as coming from the hand of a loving Father, 
rather than being chiefly concerned with the agent 
through whom it comes to us. It matters not who is 
the postman—it is with the writer of the letter that 
we are concerned. It matters not who is the mes 
senger—it is with God that His children have to do. 

We conclude, therefore, that Job was not mis. 
taken, and that we shall not be mistaken if we fol: 
low his example, in accepting all God’s providential 
dealings as from Himself. We may be sure thal 
they will result in ultimate blessing because God is 
God, and therefore “all things work together for 
good to them that love Him.” —/from article “Blessed 
Adversity,” quoted by Marshall Broomhall in Tut 
Man Wuo BE.tevep Gop. 
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= is our personal right to be different, 
usually considered a typical American virtue, some- 
times almost identified with freedom itself. 

When we speak of individualism or freedom, we 
mean that neither political tyranny nor social tradi- 
tion shall force us into any conforming mold. To be 
truly free, a man must affirm his right to be him- 
self, This is more important, says the individualist, 
than any utopian plan for the crowd. Individualism 
involves the integrity of each person, including a 
recognition of his rights and peculiarities. 

Recent commentaries on twentieth-century Amer- 
ican individualism have been pessimistic about the 
future of this trait. David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd and William H. Whyte’s The Organization 
Man are only the best known of many lamentations 
over encroaching conformity. The “other-directed 
man” who, according to Riesman, dominates the 
American social scene today, portrays the man who 
has been forced into a mold, the man who fears to 
differ from his fellows lest he lose status. William 
H. Whyte considers conformity a result of the in- 
dividual’s acquiescence to the enormous organiza- 
tions of contemporary life — organizations that 
bludgeon uniqueness. 

But what of individualism and Christianity? 
America’s peculiar brand of individualism has more 
than an incidental relationship to American Chris- 
tianity. Religious ideas in colonial America were 
often lineal descendants of a Reformation concept: 
each man must make his own contact with God. 
Such ideas found a haven in America and blos- 
somed in great religious movements (for instance, 
the Great Awakening) and through great leaders 
whose ideas about man’s relationship to God were 
highly personalized. Protestantism, especially evan- 
gelical Protestantism with its emphasis on personal 
salvation, was certainly one of the factors which 
helped produce and maintain individualism in 
America. And if the two were historically related, 
perhaps the contemporary decline of individualism 
has some relationship to the decline in forcefulness 
of the proclaimed Christian message. 

For evangelical Christians, individualism is more 
than a national character trait. It is a fundamental 
aspect of faith, which transcends boundaries or 
epochs. Jesus Christ spoke of leaving ninety-nine 
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sheep to search for one, of God’s concern for the 
individual sparrow. Each man must meet God per- 
sonally. Though a nation, church or family may be 
called Christian, it is only truly Christian if it is 
made up of individuals who are by personal involve- 
ment with God Christian. A man does not become 
Christian by associating himself with the right 
groups. But a group may fairly be called Christian 
if it is composed of and directed by Christians along 
the lines of Christian principles. 


A man is amazed to hear that God loves him. 
Ordinarily he is not moved by an abstract concept 
of the love of God. It may seem to him that God 
loves him in a way that He loves no one else, that 
Christ was thinking only of him as He submitted 
Himself to die on the cross. Unless he responds to 
this love, can a man call himself a Christian? Evan- 


gelicals answer no. There must be some sort of per- 


sonal transaction between each man and God. The 
personal possessive pronoun must be used: “My 


Lord and my God.” 


Christianity is based on God’s love for the indi- 
vidual. When the individual recognizes and re- 
sponds to that love as God demands, he becomes a 
Christian. 


But the case for Christian individualism only be- 
gins here. The Christian’s obligation to be different 
is supported by other New Testament concepts. One 
example is God’s blunt command, “Don’t let the 
world squeeze you into its mold” (Romans 12:2). 


Are all the guys in your dorm interested in own- 
ing a sports car? Do your friends have stereo? Or 
if you’re a girl, is your wardrobe the only one with 
last year’s style? 


It seems to me that our desire for things is more 
than covetousness and materialism, more than “con- 
spicuous consumption.” It is often a fear of being 
different. We don’t mind if we can’t keep up with 
the Joneses, unless the Joneses are joined by the 


Smiths and the Browns, and we alone are lagging. 
I am not appealing for asceticism. I am suggesting 
that we commit our standard of living to God for 
His guidance to us as individuals. 

More pernicious than being caught in the web of 
wanting things is the danger of conformity in areas 
which, unlike “things,” are not morally neutral. To 
be like our society is to conform to the sins peculiar 
to our society. The values most uniformly accepted 
are likely to be the points at which a particular 
society is morally most weak. 

The test of morality is often simple: Are yoy 
willing to be different? It is true that this may 
cause misunderstanding. And what is misunder. 
stood is often disliked. But society without a deviant 
is a desert — drab and dull. The Christian should 
be a fountain or a green tree in the desert of social 
sameness. The thing which causes his rejection by 
his fellows often proves also to be his means of 
attracting them. How refreshing to meet someone 
who is different. 

But more positive arguments also compel Chris. 
tian individualism. “As each has received a gift, 
employ it for one another, as good stewards of God's 
varied grace” (I Peter 4:10). 

God has given each of us a particular set of abili- 
ties, and He holds us responsible for the way we 
use them. Because the Church has failed to see the 
breadth of this imperative it has tended to rely sole. 
ly upon professionals in Christian work. The gifts 
of other Christians have often been permitted to 
remain dormant. An un-Scriptural distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity has seemed to divide God's 
gifts into two classes: the gift of speaking and the 
gift of listening to the speaker; the gift of leading 
and the gift of following. 

Compare the drabness of a church based upon 
this dichotomy with the Church of Christ as Paul 
envisions it, with no two members filling precisely 
the same function. His analogy of the human body 
develops the idea. Each Christian and his distinct 
qualities are indispensable. If a particular Christian 
does not fulfill his individual function, no one else 
will, or can even if he would, and the Body of Christ 
will be crippled because of his failure. If one apes 
the behavior of another member, he will not be able 
to employ his own gifts rightly. Or if members try 
to fit themselves into some stereotype of what a 
Christian ought to be, monotony becomes pervasive. 

What if the whole body were an eye? How could 
it hear? 
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What if the whole church were like you? 

At this point we can exonerate Christian indi- 
yidualism from the indictment of lawlessness with 
which secular individualism (for instance, the life 
of Thoreau) has often been charged. The interde- 
pendency of the various organs will not allow one 
member to proceed willy-nilly on his own course. 
Each is dependent on his fellow Christians. His 
fellow Christians are dependent on him. 

And this dependence is based on the variety 
which exists within the family of God. There is no 
room for atomistic individualism which rides rough- 
shod over others. Recall Peter’s words, “Employ 
(the gifts) for one another.” 

The Church is an organism, not an organization. 
Whyte’s organization man is the arch conformist. 
The Apostle’s organism man is free to be himself. 
The organization required in Christendom today 
should be watched warily lest it defraud the Chris- 
tian of his right to be what God has uniquely fitted 
him to be. 

God is the source of our individualism. We are 
to be good stewards of His varied grace. 

Can the Infinite God portray His character 
through finite man? One means by which God has 
chosen to do this is by choosing myriad vessels for 
its expression. He has ordained each of us to re- 
lect certain aspects of His character today. Thus 
God is seen in the Church when each member ex- 
hibits his gifts as a distinct and indispensable part 
of the body. 

Our task is to make Him known. Any dull con- 
formist among us will blur the vision. 

Yet there is a Christian conformity as well as a 
Christian individualism. We are to be conformed 
to the image of Christ. We are all to be like Him. 
But no one of us can be like Christ in His fulness, 
for He is the infinite logos, the complete expression 
of God. We are to be so like Him that others will 
be reminded of Him from having been with us. 

But we shall each necessarily be like Him in a 
different way. I recall a pastor telling of a meeting 
of Christian leaders, each yielded to Christ and 
each, when considered separately, like Him. But 
compared with one another, the pastor’s impression 
was of geat differences and distinctions. None of 
these men fitted a religious stereotype. Each was 
like Christ, yet truly himself. 

Conformity is a blight on America’s social scene, 


but it is a tragedy when found in the Church of 
Christ. END 
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FIRST CAUSE 

(Continued from page 10) 
way (Job 1:9-11; 2:4, 5). But his faith in God 
knew no secondary causes. God was the cause. 

On one of their missionary trips, Paul and Bar- 
nabas attempted to go into Bithynia, “but the Spirit 
of Jesus did not allow them.” No explanation of 
the immediate circumstances is given. It is enough 
to say that God closed the door. 

There’s a common element in all these examples. 
Directly or indirectly, all these people, separated by 
centuries, asserted God’s control of the situation. 
Anything that happened to them came from Him. 

“These things . . . were written down for our in- 
struction,” the Apostle Paul said of the Old Testa- 
ment narratives (I Corinthians 10:11). Therefore 
it seems to follow that if God withholds some desire 
of our heart, we must believe that, at least for the 
present, this is His will for us. 

If no one asks you to the 1vcF banquet; if one 
of the girls in the next room seems to dislike you 
without apparent, correctible reason; if you don’t 
get the scholarship you’d hoped for and have to stay 
home and work for a year: this comes from God. 
He is the cause, and He has a purpose in it. 


If you can’t find an apartment in your first year 
of teaching, and discover you’re in the wildest high 
school in the state; if your friends all seem to be 
getting married, but you have no prospects; if you 
fail to make the team; if you have an accident 
which disfigures or cripples you: the cause is God. 
God has caused and God can change the situation. 

God’s will is, as the Bible says, “good and accept- 
able and perfect.” But times seem to come in most 
Christians’ lives when to believe this involves faith 
rather than reason. 

The door may close on the brightest spot in your 
life. You may lose your health or your job or some 
member of your family. Your friends, even those 
who are Christians, may fail you when you need 
them most. Someone you love may break down 
mentally or die a violent death. 

At such times if you don’t recognize God in it 
all—God as cause, all secondary causes irrelevant— 
as the Israelites did in their defeat and Job did in 
his suffering, your faith and your life may be shat- 
tered. 

To yield to the Sovereign God and believe that 
His ways are good: this is enough fur the one who 
loves Him. END 
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lKoman's Work 


: By WAS EXTREMELY PLEASED to read that you are 
» ending your paid working days. I believe married 
Christian women belong at home.” 

This is an excerpt from a letter written by a male 
friend when he heard that my husband and I had 
decided that I should be a “full-time” housewife. 
Implicit in what he wrote, though tactfully omitted, 
is the idea that the two years | spent after our mar- 
riage working as a teacher-librarian were displeas- 
ing to God. This attitude I believe is rather com- 
mon among conservative Christians. 

The question in my mind is, “Does God call 
Christian women to be exclusively housewives?” 

It is usually obvious to Christians that most single 
| Women ought to have a job. If God wanted a Chris- 
| tian woman to be a homemaker, He would have pro- 
» vided her with a husband. Too few Christians 
§ praise God for the single woman who is willing to 

Slay single for His glory. They usually think of 

| MInarriage as God’s unequivocal best (just as most 

‘non-Christians do), and Satan has been quick to use 
¥ this subtle pressure to bring about marriages out 
| of God’s will—or at least to rob the single woman 
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name withheld 


of the peace and joy of serving God in her present 
state. 

So the question is amended to, “Does God call 
married Christian women to be exclusively house- 


» wives?” It seems to me that to find the answer a 


Christian wife must seek to know God’s will by (1) 
examining the teaching of Scripture; (2) examin- 
ing her own attitudes and motivation prayerfully; 
and (3) obeying her husband. 

What does the Scripture teach about a wife’s 
“place”? Such a question is hard to answer for 
two reasons. First, the social and cultural mores of 
Biblical times were quite different from those of 
mid-twentieth-century America, making it neces- 
sary for us to seek the spirit rather than the letter 
of the law; and second, our minds tend to look for 
verses to substantiate our own position rather than 
be taught by the Spirit. 

Genesis 2:18 tells why God made woman. “It is 
not good that the man should be alone; I will make 
him a helper fit for him.” When God made woman 
as man’s helper, He commanded them (not him 
alone) to subdue the earth. The picture in Eden’s 








perfection seems to be of Adam tending the Garden 
with his wife’s help, of both working, and working 
together. 

The Scripture here pictures a principle that mod- 
ern marriage counselors emphasize. The jobs of 
both husband and wife should not be carried on 
in lonely isolation but should be shared. A wife can 
often correct papers, send out statements, type let- 
ters. A husband can wax floors, carry out garbage, 
give the baby his bath. A deliberate sharing of 
jobs (even though some efficiency of operation may 
be lost) lays a foundation for two important aspects 
of Christian married life: (1) the opportunity to 
serve each other as the Lord served those He loved, 
“bearing one another’s burden”; (2) vitality in 
shared prayer arising out of a shared struggle. 

Of course, the Bible also says that “everyone shall 
bear his own burden,” and couples must be careful 
lest so much time and thought are spent “helping” 
the other partner that the work for which each has 
primary responsibility suffers. 

Paul said, “And I ask you also, true yokefellow, 
help these women, for they have labored side by 
side with me in the gospel together with Clement 
and the rest of my fellow workers, whose names are 
in the book of life” (Philippians 4:3). Here is an- 
other picture of men and women co-working for 
God. 

The Scripture which deals most specifically with 
a good wife’s work is Proverbs 31:10-31. She works 
with willing hands; she brings food from afar; she 
directs the work of the women under her; she goes 
to bed late and gets up early; she buys a field and 
plants a vineyard, she spins thread, weaves cloth 
and makes clothes; she sells what she has made. Is 
it over-stating the case to conclude that such a wife 
suggests a modern executive? The wife is literally 
a “bread-winner.” Her husband (who finds his 
wife “more precious than jewels”) would be puz- 
zled with any thought that a wife’s activities should 
be limited to the home. 

Of course, it is essential for a Christian wife to 
find the course in which the Spirit gives her peace. 
Certainly the heart of the matter lies in having 
children. The greatest service that many, perhaps 
most, Christian couples can perform for God is to 
raise children who love the Lord Jesus. Any work 
should be subordinated to this. The wife may like 
or not like her job; the important thing is to seek 
God’s will in the matter rather than her personal 
preference or a friendly opinion. There is only one 
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Lydia, “seller of purple,” in the New Testament; | 
but there is one. : 

A difficult problem in this area sometimes arises ~ 
on foreign mission fields. A number of Biblical, % 
evangelical boards appoint both mother and father © 
as “missionaries.” The children may therefore be © 


sent away to school or left with servants while the a 


wife works. This hardly seems consistent with the 
frowns cast by many Biblical Christians on the 
working woman at home. Perhaps it is the more © 
surprising in view of the problems, moral and other. | 


wise, which confront children in many missionary 7 
areas, which would seem to make the mother’s in- 7 


fluence on her children the more necessary. 


In a society saturated with the partnership con. % 


cept of marriage it seems necessary to point a Chris. 
tian wife to a third consideration: the wife is to ~ 
obey her husband. It surprises me to hear of Chris. 7 
tian women who have had the word “obey” deleted © 
from their marriage vows. It may be a painful, © 
powerful blow to the intellectual pride of a Chris 7 
tian woman to acknowledge that, like Eve, she is a 
more easily deceived than her husband. It’s hard 7 


for some Christian women to let their husbands de- 4 
cide a matter about which there is a difference of © 


opinion. Yet this is all parenthetical to the point © 
that if my husband wants me to work, I should 7 
work; if he wants me to stop, I should stop. One © 
woman (a Christian) remarked that it seemed to 7 
her that a wife was a slave of her husband. That ~ 
may be, but if both husband and wife are slaves 7 
of Jesus Christ, the relationship is cast in a different 7 
light. (Read I Peter 3:1-7; Ephesians 5:21-33.) s 

Happy then is the Christian wife who finds the % 
place where God wants her, through the guidance 7 
of His Word, her own spiritual counsel, and the 7 
promptings of a godly husband. END — 
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TREN. D of thought 


Chicago Sunday Tribune To America in the 1850s, the West was the land 
of opportunity, and Chicago the first stop on the road to fortune. And so 
one day in September, 1856, a young Massachusetts farm-lad-turned-shoe- 
salesman stepped off a train in downtown Chicago, determined to seek his 
fortune. (He found it, too, but not the way he had expected.) 

Soon after his arrival, Dwight L. Moody got a job as a boot 
and shoe clerk at Wiswall's on Lake Street, near Clark. His boundless ener- 
gy distinguished him as a super-salesman, and it became a standing rule to 
turn the toughest customers over to Moody. One contemporary recalled that 
Moody never sat down in the store to chat or read the paper, as other clerks 
did when there were no customers. "As soon as he had served one buyer," 
the man said, "he was on the lookout for another; if none appeared, he 
would start off to the hotels or depots, or walk the streets, in search of 
one...Later Moody became a commercial traveler, covering a large Midwest 
territory with seven-league boots. "I can make more money here in a week 
than I could in Boston in a month," he wrote home, and he seemed to be well 
on the way to his goal: a $100,000 nest egg... 

But Dwight L. Moody was devéloping another interest, and soon the 
missionary was to cover up and crowd out the merchant altogether. 

One of his earliest projects was to rent four 
pews in Plymouth Congregational church, and fill them with young men from 
the streets and boarding houses, But the temperature was a little low in 
Plymouth, and besides no one church could furnish him enough to do anyway, 
so he sought other outlets. At Chicago Avenue and Wells Street, the back 
door to today's imposing Moody Bible Institute buildings, he found a strug- 
gling little mission Sunday school and asked for a class, "We have 16 
teachers and 12 scholars," he was told, "but you may have any new ones you 
bring in." 

And bring them in he did! The next Sunday he marched in 18 
raganuffins, each with a soul to save, he explained, and went out after 
others, He continued "drumming up attendance until the school filled to 
overflowing." He had found his calling. 

Then he invaded the vicious vice-ridden area 
known as the "Sands," on the north side of the Chicago River, rounding up 
more street urchins, and finally started his own Sunday school in an aban- 
doned saloon. The greater the need and challenge, the better he liked it. 
Not to lighten his labors, but only to increase their range, he bought a 
pinto pony from a stranded cowboy and used it to promote attendance... 





Next Moody got permission from Mayor Haines to use an upstairs room 
in North Market Hall for his exploding Sunday school. The building...con- 
tained a ground floor city market, and upstairs rooms used for dances and 
other occasions during the week, (It also included 8th Ward Republican 
headquarters. ) 
Through the streets and alleys, into homes, cellars and saloons, 
Moody pursued his prospects, until he had probably the largest Sunday school 
in the West. Its growing fame brought many visitors and volunteers for work 
weekly. Ineffective teachers were quickly disposed of; students could 
transfer from one class to another at will simply by applying to the super. 
intendent. It was strictly survival of the fittest... 
"Sunday was a busy day for me then," 
Moody recalled. "During the week I would be out of town as a commercial 
traveler, selling boots and shoes, but I would always manage to be back by 
Saturday night. Often it was late when I got to my room, but I would have 
to be up by six to get the hall ready for Sunday school. Every Saturday 
night a German society held a dance there, and I had to roll out beer kegs, 
sweep up sawdust, clean up generally, and arrange the chairs. I did not 
think it was right to hire this done on Sunday, so sometimes with the assis. 
tance of a scholar, and often without any, I would do it myself. 

"This usually took most of the morning, and when it 
was done I would have to drum up the scholars and new boys and girls." (One 
scholar later recalled: "My first recollection of Mr. Moody was peeping 
around the corner of the building in order to have him chase me and bring 
me into the school.") "By the time 2 o'clock came," continued Moody, "we 
would have the hall full, and then I had to keep order while the speaker of 
the day led the exercises. We had to keep things going to keep up the chil- 
dren's interest. When school was over I visited absent scholars and found 
out why they were not at Sunday school, called on the sick, and invited the 
parents to attend the evening service." 

One highlight of North Market Hall days occurred November 25, 1860 
when Abraham Lincoln, President-elect of the United States, visited the 
school. John V. Farwell, merchant prince, Sunday school superintendent and 
an Illinois elector on Lincoln's ticket, had invited him, Lincoln accepted 
on the condition that he not be asked for a speech. (He had made or written 
five in the last few days.) When the children found out who the distinguish- 
ed visitor was, they could scarcely be restrained. As the tall, gangly 
figure moved toward the door, Moody shrewdly said, "Of course, if Mr. Lin- 
coln desires to say a word as he leaves, all ears will be open." Lincoln 
stopped and gave an appropriate Sunday school address, --Bernard R. De 
Remer, "When Moody Came to Chicago," Copyrighted 1959 The Chicago Tribune. 


--by the Editor 





World IN TRANSIT 


How to Convince When the Hindu student is confronted with 
the Christian message, either through some Christian student friend, or the 
witness of the SCM Union as such, or perhaps through contact with some other 
Christians, what are the things which are likely to impress him and to per- 
suade him to give serious consideration to the claims of Christ? Not...the 
"dogmatic" approach, for dogma as such is suspect in the eyes of many modern 
Hindus; more likely it will be the total impression made upon him by the story 
of Christ, and by the way he sees that story reflected in the lives and char- 
acters of Christians. Christ died for sins; very well, does the life of his 
Christian fellow student suggest that Christians take seriously the question 
of moral obligation before God, that they possess some inner power to help 
them against temptation, and that they are deeply conscious of their debt to 
Christ?...The Hindu may see Christians busying themselves with Christian ac- 
tivity of some kind from time to time, but does their life as a whole show 
any greater sense of direction and purpose than the lives of those around 
them? If the Hindu can find an affirmative answer to such questions, the 


gospel story will take on a new interest for him; he will begin to realize 

why Christians make their "intolerant" claim on behalf of Christ, since this 
is evidently "a faith that works." --J. Guy Bookless and C. I, Itty in "Chris- 
tian Witness among Hindu Students," The Student World. 


How _to Grow Three months ago a leading man in San Pedro 
(Argentina), a door-to-door salesman, asked me if I felt that he could do 
a work for the Lord in Piquete. Of course I immediately said yes, He went 
out and began visiting the believers, praying with them and opening the Word 
to them, Then, with his merchandise, he began a systematic visitation pro- 
gram, touching every house in the area, Along with his selling, he presented 
the claims of Christ, The first week five accepted the Lord. He continued 
for a week more, and then spent only about three days of the week in the area. 
But every week the young group has seen new converts. The Christians, ex- 
cited by the results, added one further detail that assured not only individ- 
ual conversions, but the conversion of the whole family. Generally they met 
in the home of one family, but now they decided to have their meetings in 
the home of a new convert every week, And time after time this has resulted 
in the salvation of more members of the family visited, They have grown be- 
yond the capacity of any one house and now are eagerly awaiting word from 
the (sugar cane) company administrator giving them the use of a building or 
the land to build a church, --Letter from Walter and Marion Hoops, Conserva- 
tive Baptist missionaries, 





How to Approach Neill Hawkins of the Unevangelized Fields 
Mission in northern Brazil has described for the readers of Missionary Avia. 
tion the careful planning that goes into the initial approach of missionaries 
to an uncivilized tribe of jungle Indians, First is library research to Study 
everything available about the Indian inhabitants of an area. Next is the 
need to establish a "point of departure" in an area near the unevangelized 
tribe, where further information may be gleaned about the habits, number and 
approximate location of the Indians to be visited. Then in order to Save tin 
in exploring unoccupied regions, an aerial survey is made. This also provides 
some idea as to the size and attitude of the tribe. Meanwhile, friends at 
home are kept informed so that they may lay a foundation of prayer for the 
coming approach, A guide--trustworthy and friendly both to the missionaries 
and to the new tribe--is then sought to accompany the pioneer party and to 
help bridge the language barrier at the first contact. Only when every de- 
tail has been cared for is an attempt made, / Mr. Hawkins points out that 
even the most trivial things, such as knowing “whether it is against the rules 
to enter a village without shouting first from a distance," can make "a tre. 
mendous difference during those first few minutes when the Indians! world sud 
denly has a strange new element thrust into it; minutes when they are decidin 
whether to accept the newcomers or not...whether they can live in their world 
...or whether it is better to be rid of them at once./ This can be a long 
Slow path. But if the end result is a group of Indians who are thoroughly 
Christian and still thoroughly Indian...men who can read the Bible in their 
own language and apply it to their own world...men who can have large inflv- 
ence with other Indians because they are Christians without having ceased to 
be Indians...then it has been worth everything it cost." 


"IT Shall Always Wonder" I witnessed the cremation of the 
(Buddhist) mother of one of the Baptist church members.../ Several weeks be- 
fore her mother's fatal illness, the Christian daughter had asked one of the 
missionaries and the national pastor of her church to visit and talk with her 
mother again, Due to their already heavy schedules, they were not able to 
visit the woman, I shall always wonder what would have been the result had 
these visits been made, --Evelyn Schwartz, missionary to Japan, in The Com 
mission. 


Christian Medical Society (127 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IL) 
is holding an International Convention of Medical Missions--first of its kin 
at Wheaton College (I11.) from December 27-30. Principal speakers are Dr. lL, 
Nelson Bell (medical missions), Dr. Ralph Blocksma (plastic surgery), Dr. 
Robert G. Cochrane (leprosy), Dr. P. Kenneth Gieser (ophthalmology), Dr. C. 
Everett Koop (pediatric surgery) and the Rev. A. W. Tozer (editor, Alliance 
Witness). Doctors, nurses, missionaries and students interested in attending 


should write promptly to CMS for details. 
--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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people of Gomorrah (Genesis 19)? Do you regard the sexual sins of non- 


Christian students as worse than the sins in your life? 


MONDAY, JANUARY 4 
ISAIAH 1 (1) What religious practices were common? Why did the Lord 
object to them? What is important to Him? Are you a religious activist, 
but displeasing God in other ways? What reformation is needed in your 
life (vv. 16, 17) 2 Are you making the doctrine of total depravity, or even 
I John 1:9, your excuse to overlook this type of Biblical command? Notice 
that doing good is something that can be learned. (2) What hope is given 
to those who know their sinfulness? (3) V. 21 gives a metaphor frequently 
used by the prophets to describe apostasy. These people had once been 
“full of faith’; now they have forsaken the Lord (vv. 4, 28). Pray that 
7:4). (4) V. 24. How does the 


Lord describe the people whom He had chosen to be His children? 


God will keep you from this (cp. Psalm 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 5 

IsAIAH 2 (1) Foretelling the future was a unique phase of the prophetic 
ministry. Here Isaiah makes clear that he is doing this. (This is not always 
the case: sometimes it is hard to distinguish between what is present tense 


What does 


(2) Are you concerned to learn God's 


and what is future.) Trace the prophet’s reasoning in vv. 1-5. 
this bit of prediction lead up to? 


ways and walk in His paths? What indicates the reality of such concern 


(v. 3)? (3) In what were the people putting confidence? Relate this to 
life around you; to yourself. What effect will the glory and majesty of the 
Lord some day have on those who have done this? (4) Pride is pictured 
as an infringement on the glory of God and the exaltation He deserves. 
Of what do you tend to be proud? Think about this in light of vv. 11, 17 


and I Corinthians 4:7. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6 


IsAIAH 3, 4 (1) How do wy. 1-8 support Isaiah’s plea in 2:22? What do 
(2) For what did God indict Judah’s 
Read vv. 


18-24 in a modern translation and consider God's desire for Christian women 


they teach you about God’s power? 


leaders? What was the sin of the women? (Don’t miss v. 12.) 


(I Peter 3:1-6). Do you spend an inordinate amount of time on outward 


things? How would God’s judgment especially affect the women of Judah 


(4:1)? (3) Vv. 2-6. Isaiah again turns from their present condemnation 


to a future hope. Jeremiah 23:5, 6 will add to your understanding of this. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23 


ISAIAH 20, 21 (1) How did the Lord refer to Isaiah? On what grounds did 
he merit this designation? (2) What was God’s purpose in giving him the 
command of v. 2? Are you ever glib in saying, “The Lord led me to... ”? 
(3) “They” (v. 5) and “the inhabitants of this coastland” (v. 6) refer to 
the people of Palestine. (4) “We don’t know what the future holds, but 


we know who holds the future.” What does this mean to you? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 24 


ISAIAH 22 (1) The valley of vision was Jerusalem. What response did the 
On what recognition was this to be based 
What was 
their attitude? What was Isaiah’s (cp. 21:3, 4)? What is your reaction 
(2) Vv. 15-25. Cp. Psalm 75:6, 7. 


Are you personally confident that this type of thing falls within the plan 


Lord want to Isaiah’s words? 


(v. 1lb)? Did the people realize the imminence of the danger? 


to those who don’t fear God’s judgment? 


and sovereignty of God? If not, pray that He will help you believe His 


Word and rely on it in your life. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 25 


ISAIAH 23 (1) V. 1 describes merchant ships en route home stopping at 
the island of Cyprus where they hear the news of Tyre’s destruction. Note 
the rhetorical question of v. 8 and Isaiah’s stern, straightforward answer. 
Do you ever tone down what the Bible says about God to make Him more 


acceptable to your friends? Why has God done this (vv. 9, 12, 17)?  Re- 


read 2:11-17. Is I Peter 5:5b a Biblical principle by which you're trying 


to live? (3) Look up the n.v. reference to Tyre in Matthew 11:20-22. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 


IsAIAH 24 (1) Vv. 1-6. What is the common element in the lives of these 
men and women? In light of such a chapter as this, consider Matthew 
94:35 and I John 2:17. Are you living within this frame of reference? 
(2) How do you think vv. 14-16a fit into the context? (3) What indica- 


tions do you see that this passage is eschatological, i.e., referring to God's 


final judgment? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 


ISAIAH 25 (1)’ What does it mean in your life that you have a personal 


relationship with one who is sovereign? purposive? For what should you 


c 


praise God today? (2) Vv, 2-5. Cp. v. 9. What words describe the Lord’s 
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seeking a human solution instead of believing the word of God (7:7-9), 
Ahaz got himself and his people into deeper water (II Chronicles 28:20). 


To whom do you turn for help? 


MONDAY, JANUARY 11 

ISAIAH 7 (1) In light of yesterday’s historical background, consider God's 
grace in dealing with Ahaz like this. Look up I Timothy 2:3, 4. What did 
God want Ahaz to do under these circumstances? This is often His purpose 
in allowing things we fear to come into our lives. (2) What did Isaiah have 
to say about the situation? Cp. II Kings 16:9; 17:5, 6. Who was the real 
enemy? Note that Ahaz’ understanding of things was so limited that he 
didn’t recognize this. (3) 0.1. prophecy sometimes has both an immediate 
and future reference. This may have been the case with vv. 14-16. How- 
ever, Matthew 1:22, 23 makes clear that Christ’s birth was the ultimate 


fulfilment of Isaiah’s words. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 12 
ISAIAH 8 (1) Of what was Isaiah’s infant son to remind the people of 
Judah? How would this credit his ministry? The witnesses were to authen- 
ticate the fact that Isaiah had foretold the imminence of the Assyrian in- 
vasion. Cp. v. 18. (2) What do you think the waters of Shiloah stand for? 
How is Assyria’s effect on Judah described? To what does the Lord equate 
their fearfulness (v. 5, rsv)? (3) How should the outlook (vv. 12, 13) 
and conduct (v. 19) of those who have faith be different from those who 


don’t? What is the difference in their relationship to God (v. 14)? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13 
ISAIAH 9-10:4 


lowing vv. 1-7, Isaiah tells of a future time of hope. Zebulun and Naphtali 


(1) In contrast with the ominous words preceding and fol- 


are roughly synonymous with Galilee. Matthew 4:12-16 shows us that this 
refers to the coming of Christ. Vv. 6, 7 is one of the greatest 0.7. Messianic 
How is the incarnation foretold? 


passages. Relate the title of v. 6 to your 


present needs. (2) What attitudes and actions were to bring God’s anger 
and judgment upon His people? Do you have a casual attitude toward sin— 


especially your own? 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 14 
ISAIAH 10:5-34 (1) Cp. wv. 5-7 with vv. 12-14. What awful irony is re- 
vealed here? What does this teach you about God? Have you ever won- 


dered about the practical outworking of His sovereignty in the lives of those 


who don’t acknowledge Him? in your own life? in world events? Do you 


tend to feel that God isn’t working when you have no perception that He 


is? (2) Is v. 13a, b your attitude in anything? (3) Look for the literal 
and then for the figurative ways Isaiah foretells Assyria’s destruction. In 


every case he pictures it as a direct act of God. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 15 
ISAIAH 1], 12 (1) With no transition Isaiah switches from telling of As- 
syria’s sure destruction to the times of the Messianic kingdom. Here again 
the fact of the Messiah’s being of Davidic descent is brought out (Jesse was 
Cp. 9:7. 


of the knowledge of the Lord”? 


David’s father). What will life be like when the earth is “full 
(2) As you study Isaiah, watch for the 
recurrent antithesis that is drawn between trusting God and being afraid. 
What should characterize the lives of those who know His salvation? Chap- 


ter 12 lists many things. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 16; SUNDAY, JANUARY 17 

During the next two days take time to consider in context the following 
N.T. references to Isaiah 1-12. Not all are direct quotations, and these are 
only the more important ones. Although there may be things you don’t 
understand, pray that God will give you “the simple, believing approach” 
to His Word. The first references in each case are to the book of Isaiah. 
1:9; 10:22, 23—Romans 9:25-29. 2:10, 19-21—Revelation 6:15-17. 6:9, 10— 
Matthew 13:10-17; Mark 4:10-12; Luke 8:9, 10; John 12:36-41; Acts 
28:23-28. 7:14—Matthew 1:18-25. 8:14—Romans 9:30-33; I Peter 2:6-8. 
9:1— Matthew 4:12-17. 9:6— Luke 1:26-38. 11:1, 10— Romans 15:8-12. 


11:4—II Thessalonians 2:8. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 18 
ISAIAH 13 (1) Babylon was the capital of Chaldea (v. 19); the general area 


(it later became an empire) around the Euphrates River was called Baby- 


lonia after its chief city. Judah’s real enemy was not Assyria but Babylon 
(II Kings 25:8-11; I Chronicles 9:1b). 


The language (e.g., the extreme 
cosmic phenomena) seems to indicate that parts of this oracle are “more 
than a prophecy of the destruction of historic Babylon” (Ellison). (2) 
What nation was God going to send against them? What forms would His 
judgment take? What does this teach you about God? 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 19 


ISAIAH 14 (1) To whom is the prophecy of vv. 4-21 addressed? (Look for 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from outside back cover) 


MASS. INST. OF TECHNOLOGY: The week prior to 
the beginning of classes the United Christian Fel- 
lowship helped foreign students get oriented, regis- 
tered and housed. Members helped internationals 
fill out forms in the admissions office and through 
a car pool helped them look over available housing. 
This resulted in a closer, friendlier relationship with 
both the foreign students and the institute’s admin- 
istration. Every freshman (about 225) was called 
on in his room, introduced to the purpose of UCF, 
and invited to chapter meetings and Bible studies. 

NEW YORK CITY AREA NURSES: Following an eve- 
ning meeting during the missionary convention at 
the Gospel Tabernacle, Manhattan, author Eugenia 
Price spoke at an informal reception for 30 nursing 
students from several schools. Her talk was on what 
is involved in the effective Christian witness of a 
student in a dormitory. 


U. OF CALIFORNIA (Santa Barbara): A student 


team held meetings last summer in nine Los Angeles 
area churches, telling more than 1500 people of their 
need for prayer on the campus. A prayer letter is 
being sent this year. 


TEMPLE U. (Philadelphia) : The Temple Christian 


Fellowship meets on Monday afternoons for Bible 
study. The group studied the Sermon on the Mount 
and Galatians during the first semester. Former 
staff member Joe Martin is assisting the group. 

INDIANAPOLIS CRUSADE: The East Central Region 
IvcF-NCF staff and students from the Indianapolis 
area worked closely with the Billy Graham Crusade 
there, seeking to bring non-Christian students to the 
meetings, counseling with those who made decisions, 
and helping new converts get established in the 
faith. A special follow-up week-end conference was 
held at Winona Lake. “Decisions for Christ” were 
made by 125 students from 23 colleges; one-third 
of these were to trust in Christ for salvation. 


PORTLAND STATE (Oregon): Members manned a 
literature table during registration and distributed 
400 leaflets. College administrators also appreciated 
the work of ivcF’ers in conducting frosh tours 
around the campus. Staff member Pat Jordan spoke 
at a freshman retreat. Eighty attended a “getting 
to know you” party. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST: After the fall leadership 
camp at Spirit Lake, Wash., chapters represented 
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there decided to start a round-robin newsletter with 
items for praise and prayer. 

U. OF ILLINOIS: The chapter holds a missionary 
breakfast Saturday mornings from 8 to 9 o’clock. 
IFES staff member Wayne Bragg was one of the 
speakers . . . A Moody science film showing was 
attended by 130 students . . . The chapter holds a 
united meeting every other Friday night. On the 
alternate Fridays students divide into three geo- 
graphical areas for smaller meetings and graduate 
students also meet together. 

BROWN-PEMBROKE (R. I.): Brown U. includes 
the college (men) and Pembroke College (women). 
The 1vcF chapter there is the Brown-Pembroke 
Christian Fellowship. As a result of freshman con- 
tact several new Christians have joined the group. 
Along with separate Bible studies for men and 
women, there is a chapter meeting with speakers 
from churches and faculty men in New .England. 
Special event of the fall was a banquet in the Presi- 
dent’s Dining Room. 

U. OF CALIFORNIA (Davis): Dr. Jasper, dean of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, spoke on “Gods 
and Students.” Bible study groups are under way. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE (Md.): The group holds a 
discussion group, led by the faculty advisor, every 
other Thursday afternoon on various areas of the 
Christian faith. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE (N. Y.): The chapter held a 
dinner for foreign students in a Christian home .. . 
A chapter retreat was held at Hudson House. 

WISCONSIN STATE (Whitewater) : Prior to a Christ- 
mas party IVCF’ers sang carols at the homes of shut- 
ins in the community. 

TOWSON STATE (Md.): “The Dead Sea Scrolls” 
was the topic of an October meeting. Mr. Frank 
Anderson, visiting 1vcF scholar from Australia now 
studying at Johns Hopkins U., was the speaker. 

FLINT (Mich.): Dr. Henry Brandt of Detroit, a 
Christian psychiatrist, gave a series of messages dur- 
ing a three-day visit in November. 

PARKVIEW SCHOOL OF NURSING (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.) : The NcF group sang carols for patients at the 
Allen County home and at the tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. 

CHICAGO AREA: Students and nurses from 12 IvcF 
and NCF chapters told of their witness on campus 
at a special program for the college-age group at 


Moody Memorial Church . . . Dr. John Alexander 
(Continued on page 29, column 2) 





IFES general committee meeting 


James W. Reapsome 


Elicina by their concern for a witness to Jesus 
Christ among the students of the world, seventy-five 
delegates and observers from twenty-five nations 
gathered in Paris last September. The occasion was 
the Fifth General Committee meeting of the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Evangelical Students, which 
has met every three years since its inception at 
Harvard University in 1947. 

In Paris members could look back with praise to 
God for what He had done since 1947. New move- 
ments which applied for full membership and were 
accepted included several that just a few years ago 
were only being conceived in the minds of a few 
Christians, such as those in Malaya, the Philippines 
and Italy. Two movements in which God’s power 
has been seen were also received: the Union of 
Evangelical Students of India and the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship of Evangelical Students in Korea. 
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Membership in 1FEs and a related matter, coop- 
eration with other movements, were given close 
scrutiny by the delegates. While the committee ex- 
pressed deep concern over disunity in the Church, 
it also stated strongly that the major cause of cleav- 
age is difference over basic Biblical doctrines. Such 
doctrines of historic, Protestant Christianity, it was 
felt, cannot be sacrificed for the sake of coopera- 
tion." 

And yet the delegates also realized that a basis 
of faith alone is insufficient as a test of orthodoxy. 
General Secretary C. Stacey Woods said: “If an- 
other student movement were to ask us to join them, 
and were to give as a basis for such a union prin- 
ciples of faith upon which all could agree, our feel- 
ing would be that this by itself would be insufficient. 
We would want to see the evidence of students truly 
being converted, of a life of prayer, of a concern 
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to study God’s Word, and of a developing spiritual 
life on the part of the students of the other move- 
ment.” 

A striking manifestation of unity in Christ char- 
acterized the committee meetings, despite varied 
cultural, racial and ecclesiastical backgrounds. 

One member of the Executive Committee, United 
States 1vcF National Secretary Charles E. Hum- 
mel, summarized this experience: “Our common 
allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ provided a con- 
text of confidence in and love for one another, 
which transcended those barriers which all too often 
cause divisions among men. Often there were 
marked differences of opinion regarding policy and 
procedure. Yet time and again solutions were 
achieved through discussion and debate which dem- 
onstrated not so much organizational uniformity as 
an underlying unity in Christ.” 

American delegate Stan Rock, graduate student 
and former IvcF president at University of Michi- 
gan, noted how national traits often came to the fore 
at a particular time in discussion to be used by God 
to lead the group to a satisfactory conclusion. 

One particular area of discussion involved the 
doctrine of Scripture and its relation to extra-Bib- 
lical knowledge. A significant statement was pre- 
pared and accepted, giving full weight to the Scrip- 
tures as God’s divinely inspired and _ infallible 
Word.’ 

But the committee’s work was not confined to 
such basic matters as membership and doctrine, but 
included practical steps to increase the gospel wit- 
ness among the world’s students. 

Political, social and economic factors were noted 
in many countries as having a distinct bearing upon 
the establishment of a vital witness. 

A major part of IFEs strategy in the future will 
revolve around the effective use of literature, par- 
ticularly through reading rooms. One such room 
is being opened in Seoul, Korea, another in Hong 
Kong, and others are being planned. 

These rooms will be stocked with the finest Chris- 
tian literature available for students, together with 
selected secular papers and magazines. The person 
in charge will be available for personal counseling 
in the reading rooms, which will be large enough 
for small student meetings. 


ae 


The work in Latin America and Africa, largely 
pioneer, was given thorough consideration. Three 
new staff appointees will work in Latin America: 
Dr. John White, Mr. Samuel Escobar and Mr. Rene 
Padilla. Mr. Wayne Bragg will continue in the 
Caribbean area, while Mr. Robert Young will be in 
the United States for furlough. Mr. Edward Pente- 
cost, who has served many years in Mexico and is 
now engaged in business there, is continuing with 
IFES in an unofficial capacity. 

The African situation is complicated by certain 
religious barriers that divide the continent three 
ways: Islamic Africa in the north, Equatorial Afri- 
ca across the middle, and South Africa with its 
unique problems. 

Proportionately, Africa has few students, scat- 
tered in various areas. The IFES expects to appoint 
a traveling secretary for the work in Africa. A 
magazine for equatorial Africa is in the planning 
stage. 
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Two former American IvcF staff members, Miss 
Marge Ballard (Tunisia) and Mr. Frank Tichy 
(Liberia) attended the committee meetings as ob- 
servers and told of opportunities for a student wit- 
ness in those countries. National representatives 
came from Ghana and Ethiopia. 

In the Far East, Mr. David Adeney will continue 
his work with headquarters in Hong Kong. Miss 
Gwen Wong and Miss Mary Beaton, 1FES workers 
who helped establish the now indigenous student 
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movement in the Philippines, have returned to the 
United States and Canada on furlough. Dr. Norton 
Sterrett and Mr. David Watson will continue in 
India. 

Other 1FeEs staff members who are continuing are 
Mr. Frank Horton (Paris), Miss Marcella Fanelli 
(Italy) and Miss Ada Lum (Hawaii). With the 
admission of Hawaii as a state, the work there now 
becomes part of IVCF-U.S.A. 

Rektor Carl Frederick Wisloff of Norway is the 
new chairman of the 1FEs Executive Committee. Dr. 
Martyn Lloyd-Jones of Great Britain, former chair- 
man, will now serve as president. Other officers are 
Dr. Rene Pache (Switzerland), vice-chairman; Mr. 
John Bolten, Sr. (U. S. A.), treasurer; Mr. C. Sta- 
cey Woods, general secretary; and Mr. David H. 
Adeney, associate general secretary for the Far East. 

Serving with the officers on the new Executive 
Committee are Dr. Oliver Barclay (Great Britain), 
Mr. P. T. Chandapilla (India), Miss Meg Foote 
(Great Britain), Mr. H. W. Sutherland (Canada), 
Dr. Bodo Volkmann (West Germany), Rev. Arthur 
With (Norway), Rev. D. N. Wouters (The Nether- 
lands), and Mr. Charles E. Hummel (U. S. A.). 

The committee decided to hold its next meeting 
in four years, instead of three as in the past. 

Member nations represented at the Paris meet- 
ings were Australia, Canada, France, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Korea, Malaya, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United States, West Germany and the West 
Indies. 

The Canadian 1vcF was represented by Mr. Wil- 
liam Horsey, Business Executive (representing the 
1vcF Board), Mr. Tony Tyndale (ivcr Staff) and 
Mr. Jack Davidchuck (U. of Toronto). 

The United States was represented by Mr. Tim 
Nuveen (Yale University), Mr. Russell T. Hitt, 
Editor of Eternity Magazine (representing the IvcF 
Board), Mr. Hummel and Mr. Rock. 

Observers came from Argentina, Brazil, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia, Ghana, Hong Kong, Liberia, Ni- 
geria, Vietnam, Belgium, Spain and Tunisia. 

An evangelistic conference followed the General 
Committee meeting. Although attendance on the 
part of French Christians was encouraging, the at- 
tendance of non-Christian university students was 
disappointing. One of the most tangible results of 
this effort was the identification of some leading 
French evangelical ministers with the French stu- 
dent movement (G. B. U.). 





Since its official beginning twelve years ago, 1FEs 
has worked to extend the student Christian witness 
around the world through such joint efforts as con. 
ferences, literature and traveling staff members who 
have helped initiate and develop national evangel. 
ical student movements. This pattern of spiritual 
and material aid, with the goal of indigenous stu- 
dent movements throughout the world, will, under 
God, be continued and expanded. END 


FOOTNOTES 


1PoLicy TOWARD OTHER INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN Move. 
MENTS 


The International Fellowship of Evangelical Students and 
its member movements have as their objective the estab- 
lishment in universities and colleges throughout the world 
of indigenous evangelical student unions whose purpose is 
both evangelism and the proclamation of the historic doc- 
trines of the Christian Faith. In the case of other move. 
ments which agree with us, there is no problem in the 
matter of cooperation. However, there are at work in the 
student world today a number of other Christian move- 
ments, some of which have quite a different purpose and/or 
doctrinal basis. Since the situation is often confusing, it is 
necessary for the 1Fes to clarify its policy toward these 
movements. Following are certain basic principles which 
we affirm: 

(1) We express our deep concern over the disunity so 
evident today which causes Christians to be separated from 
each other by barriers of many kinds. It is our earnest 
prayer that these divisions may not prevent a genuine atti- 
tude of love on our part toward all fellow-Christians in 
whatever organization or group they may be found, Our 
Lord desires that Christians be known by their love for one 
another. 

(2) We recognize, however, that historical developments 
within the Church and the present theological situation 
make clear that the major cause of this disunity has been 
cleavage over basic Biblical doctrines. As our very exist- 
ence and continuing separate witness arise from the fact 
that we are convinced that the doctrines emphasized in our 
basis of faith are vital and their assertion imperative to the 
true presentation of the Gospel, it is obvious that coopera- 
tion with those who differ from us is impossible. Moreover, 












we have found from experience that in such a case any 
basis of cooperation which either ignores or fails to resolve 
crucial doctrinal disagreements not only results in a weak- 
ening of the evangelical witness, but also does not really 
provide any permanent solution to the problem of disunity. 
Thus the IFEs is not able to engage in joint activities with 
other organizations which disagree with its basis of faith 
and purpose. 

2ScRIPTURE AND CURRENT SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 

With regard to this, 1FEs in this as in all other matters 
is bound by Clause 4-C of our Constitution (“The divine 
inspiration and entire trustworthiness of Holy Scripture, as 
originally given, and its supreme authority in all matters 
of faith and conduct”), which we interpret as follows: 

With the continued expansion of modern knowledge and 
the further increase in the number and size of the national 
organizations which are affiliated to the IFEs, it is inevitable 
from time to time that various expressions of opinion should 
arise about debatable matters concerning which loyal Chris- 
tians think differently. If, however, the Aims and Doctrinal 
Basis of the Fellowship are to be preserved, there are sev- 
eral such matters where it is very necessary for the leaders 
to adhere strictly to the basic principles of the Evangelical 
Faith, With growth, it becomes more, rather than less, 
necessary to give greater thought and care to the selection 
of representative speakers, writers and officers, and, also, 
to expressions of opinion, which may be regarded as in any 
way official. 

In relation to the national organizations, the functions of 
this General Committee are advisory. It is, however, part 
of the General Committee’s duty to make from time to time 
such united decisions as will guide its officers in carrying 
out their work for the Fellowship. It also may, and should, 
request the delegates to bring to the attention of their own 
national committees such discussions and decisions of the 
ires General Committee as are relevant in such matters. 

In response, therefore, to the request received now for 
clarification of the attitude of the IFEs to current scientific 
teaching, the General Committee warmly and fully en- 
dorses the following resolution of the Executive Committee: 

(1) All Committee members and officers are required by 
the Doctrinal Basis to insure that nothing shall be taught 
or propagated in the name of the Fellowship in its Meet- 
ings, Conferences, Journal, and other publications except 
that which is in conformity with the Doctrinal Basis, and, 
in particular, with Clause 4-C, concerning the authority of 
Holy Scripture; 

(2) In view of the very relative and loose manner in 
which many today interpret the Bible and the Subordinate 
Doctrinal Standards of their Churches, it is necessary to 
state again and to emphasize the fundamental overriding 
“Canon” of Evangelicalism by which (if we are to act in 
conformity with the teaching of Christ and His Apostles) 
the Bible must be approached, viz. that the words and the 
teachings of Holy Scripture shall be interpreted in con- 
formity with the Scripture itself and in keeping with the 
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internal evidence of the Books, “comparing Scripture with 
Scripture”; 

(3) With reference to Clause 4-C the position of the 
IFES is that wherever illustrations and supplementary infor- 
mation may be derived from scholars and workers in the 
fields of Archaeology, History, Languages, Literature, and 
the Natural Sciences, these must never be interpreted as to 
displace, alter, or otherwise modify the internal evidence of 
Holy Scripture, particularly as so much modern teaching 
has already proved to have been speculative and so much 
is continually being modified or abandoned. 

(4) In particular, any views or theories concerning the 
origin of the world and of man, which are mechanistic in 
their implications or in any way detract from the free and 
sovereign action of God in Creation, as described in the 
Bible, must be rejected. 


CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 


(U. of Wisconsin) spoke at the area week-end con- 
ference on “The Christian Gospel in Campus Lan- 
guage.” 

FALL CONFERENCES: Colorado: “The Man, The 
Message, The Mission,” at Bear Trap Ranch .. . 
Florida: “The Person of Christ,” Middle Atlantic 
Regional Secretary George Ensworth, speaker . . . 
Eastern Michigan: “Knowing and Serving God— 
What It Means and What It Costs,” Public Rela- 
tions and Alumni Secretary James Reapsome, speak- 
er ... Wisconsin: “The Time of Your Life,” the 
Rev. Dwight H. Small, speaker . . . Southeast staff 
members David Mayer, Ruth Gordon and Mary 
Gordon held leadership camps in Georgia (for Geor- 
gia Tech, Agnes Scott, U. of Georgia, Augusta, Au- 
burn) and in Florida (for U. of Florida, Florida 
State, St. Petersburg Jr. College, Stetson) on the 
theme, “Spiritual Leadership as Seen in Nehemiah.” 

OSWEGO STATE (N. Y.): Last summer the chapter 
president began to ask God to send 20 new students 
to the chapter, but as he prayed he was rebuked for 
his small faith. So he prayed the rest of the sum- 
mer for 50. At the ivcF table during the student 
activities fair in the fall exactly 50 freshmen signed 
up for Inter-Varsity. At the first meeting 50 frosh 
were in attendance and more have been added since 
then. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: Special Thanksgiving 
conferences, combining sightseeing and recreation 
with evening discussions on the meaning of Chris- 
tian faith, were held for foreign students by tvcF 
at Washington, D.C., New York City, Chicago, Bear 
Trap Ranch, Colo., Seaside, Ore., and Los Angeles. 


—James W. REapsoMeE 





GOD'S 
CIVILIANS 
OWERSEAS 


DOROTHY R. PAPE 


Elon FAIR have we been in presenting the work 
of a non-professional missionary ? 

Usually we start out by agreeing that the really 
important thing is to find the Lord’s will, for each 
individual to know what God wants him to do. 
Then, especially if the writer is a missionary, we 
proceed to build a solid case for regular, full-time, 
professional missionary work. By contrast, we point 
out, non-professional missionary work is limited 
and constricting. Weigh these two possibilities, we 
then conclude, and you'll know what to do: become 
a regular. 

I’m a missionary, and I want all the vacancies 
on the world’s mission fields to be filled, so that all 
may hear the gospel in our generation. But I don’t 
feel that this kind of rational weighing of advan- 
tages is really seeking the Lord’s will. On the basis 
of my two terms of missionary service in countries 
which have missionaries from many societies, and 
having a close relative in another country, I would 
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say that anyone who decides to become a missionary 
on these grounds may become disillusioned after 
arriving on the field. 

The usual approach is to explain that the non-pro- 
fessional is overseas on a much more temporary 
basis, that he is usually limited to the English lan- 
guage, and that there are also limits on the amount 
of time he can give to Christian work and the areas 
in which he can operate. The professional, on the 
other hand, can give all his time, can become pro- 
ficient in the language, can be much more mobile 
in the interests of the work, and can avail himself 
of the traditional methods evolved by experienced 
missionaries over the years. 

While these considerations are mainly true, new 
missionaries will always find exceptions. In many 
societies it is customary to locate workers where the 
mission owns property, or in times of financial 
shortage, where rents are cheapest, rather than 
where the actual need may be greatest. Many medi- 
cal workers have found their time so taken up with 
caring for the sick that they have no more oppor- 
tunity to preach the gospel than some non-profes- 
sional missionaries. Others with training in Bible, 
in bookkeeping and stenography, often find them- 
selves doing more of the latter than the former on 
the field. Those who show the greatest gift for mis- 
sionary evangelism or church building may find 
themselves at a comparatively early age tied to a 
headquarters executive desk either at home or 
abroad. Just like any non-professional, the only 
time they can give to actual missionary work is at 
night or week ends. 

Further, few missionaries are quite so mobile in 
the interests of the work as they often imagine be- 
fore they go to the field. Some societies don’t allow 
their workers to be away from their stations over- 
night without permission from the field committee 
or superintendent, and this may take a week or 
more. Anything of a more serious nature may in- 
volve waiting six or even nine months before an an- 
swer can be obtained from a home board. However, 
this is no complaint about the wisdom of such dis- 
cipline; it is simply the other, infrequently pre- 
sented, side of the “mobility” question. Movements 
of workers may sometimes be determined for the 
smooth running of the organization, rather than the 
advantage of the local spiritual situation. 

Lack of finances often proves frustrating in work 
which seems spiritually urgent. Some missions, in 
a well-meant effort to avoid repeating certain past 
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mistakes, and to safeguard the money given by their 
supporters, tend gradually to wrap themselves 
around in an accumulation of rules which make it 
difficult for the Holy Spirit to operate out of the tra- 
ditional pattern. Other missions have begun with 
no regulations (each member is to look to the Holy 
Spirit for guidance), but this has sometimes led to 
chaos. 

It is impossible to find a perfect missions set-up. 
Anyone who goes to the field as a result of merely 
weighing the advantages of professional and non- 
professional work is bound to be disappointed and 
disillusioned. What each person needs is the assur- 
ance that this is God’s place for him. 

The fact requiring greatest consideration is that 
Christ’s command to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel has not yet been fully obeyed. In 
some countries large numbers of complete tribes 
have never heard the gospel, in addition to large 
areas of other countries where individuals have had 
no opportunity to hear. Every Christian therefore 
should give this his first consideration. Few people 
ever find themselves drifting into pioneer missionary 
work, as they might drift into the family business 
or the profession for which they have a natural 
bent. It is important to make sure that God has 
said no to professional missionary work before em- 
barking on any other career. 

As a missionary, I should like to comment on 
non-professional missionary work, not with the idea 
of persuading anyone to go into this type of service, 
but for the consideration of those who tend auto- 
matically to consider this second best. If it is God’s 
will for 2,000 new missionaries to go overseas for 
full-time work, it is just as surely His will for 20,000 
other Christians in ordinary jobs with modest sal- 
aries to give a tenth to support these missionaries. 
Among these will surely be some Christian univer- 
sity graduates whom God has called to use their 
training in a foreign country, at the same time wit- 
nessing, perhaps supporting a full-time missionary. 
This is no second best. 

It seems as ridiculous to argue against this as to 
argue against Christian business and professional 
men in the United States and Canada, implying that 
they should all be preachers. 

The next point is one which I have never seen 
mentioned. Except for South America, only remote 
tribal areas have no contact with foreign business 
and professional men. In the older mission fields 
the nationals’ reception of the gospel may be con- 





siderably influenced by the kind of lives these for- 
eign businessmen live. It was the selfish, cruel ac- 
tions of rubber traders and others which caused the 
Aucas to resist the entrance of the gospel. Because 
of the unwise acts of Roman Catholic traders in the 
sixteenth century, Japan was completely closed to 
Christianity for 250 years. Almost all Christians 
were martyred or exiled, and the name of Christ 
was abhorred by the Japanese for generations. 
Christians in the Philippine lowlands have not at- 
tracted to their religion tribespeople whom other 
“Christians” oppressed and cheated. 

Some evangelicals belittle the importance of mere- 
ly living the Christian life, but in a heathen country 
this may be a more conspicuous quality than most 
of us realize. 

Around Japanese naval bases used by United Na- 
tions ships it seems almost impossible to get a re- 
sponse to the gospel. One missionary told of leading 
a prostitute to Christ, but when she suggested that 
the girl change her occupation, in surprise she an- 
swered that one of her favorite American clients 
had told her that he was a Christian and said there 
was nothing wrong with prostitution. If the mission- 
ary cannot point to one layman of his own race who 
is living a Christian life, the national may well re- 
sent being told that he is a sinner who needs Christ. 
—Or, perhaps worse, he will feel that Christianity 
is only for the professional. One Japanese business- 
man puts it this way: “I said to myself that if the 
truths of the Bible were not practicable in the bus- 
iness world, but only applied to life apart from daily 
reality, I’d rather not be a Christian.” 

Some American armed forces personnel in Japan 
are making a non-professional contribution to the 
Christian cause. One Air Force chaplain’s wife or- 
ganized a missions workshop through which wives 
from surrounding bases could see and hear as much 
as possible about Christian missionary work, share 
in it by giving, and also take reports to their 
churches. Her husband has led a number of Japa- 
nese to the Lord. One was a young woman inter- 
preter who was turned out of her home and is now 
training in a Bible school for full-time service. She 
is one of the most outstanding personal workers I 
have met. 

A number of servicemen have had Bible classes 
for Japanese which have resulted in conversions. 
We also knew a teacher in an American Army 
school for two years who had an evening Bible class 
through which at least seven Japanese were con- 


verted. (This compares well with the average of 
most missionaries. ) 

Several years ago the New Life League was 
formed at the Tokyo Chapel Center. The purpose 
of these Christian servicemen, missionaries and Jap. 
anese pastors and interpreters is to hold week end 
evangelistic meetings. The missionaries provide 
much of the equipment; the servicemen provide 
transportation, distribute tracts and give testi- 
monies; the Japanese interpret and usually give the 
message. The people know that the servicemen are 
not professional Christian workers, and the results 
have been encouraging. One pastor wrote that on 
the Sunday after the campaign in his area three 
times as many children were in Sunday school and 
many more adults in the church service. In the first 
news report telling of some of the conversions one 
man wrote: “We servicemen have the greatest 
chance to get the gospel out now through the help 
of the Crusade. Many of you have the desire to win 
souls, but don’t know how to go about it. We want 
to help you get started; then you can go out as a 
team to your area.” 

Most of these servicemen and women didn’t go to 
the Far East with the idea of being non-professional 
missionaries, but a number have asked to extend 
their tours of duty because of the opportunities for 
Christian service. Some have already gone back as 
missionaries and we know of others in training for’ 
missionary work. 

One family we met went out as civilians working 
for the Army, but with the idea of doing missionary 
work. As they had six children and little training, 
no missionary society would consider them. So the 
husband signed up to do truck repair work for the 
Army, and in spite of criticism from relatives went 
to Japan to find living quarters for his family. Since 
then, with the help of Japanese friends, he has held 
meetings for the Japanese employed with him in the 
huge truck repair shops. Some have been converted. 
He and his wife also have a Sunday school for Jap- 
anese children in their home, and their older chil- 
dren are a testimony to their classmates in the school 
for military dependents. 

It is usually true that the missionary has a greater 
command of the language and can therefore reach 
more people for a longer period of time than the 
non-professional witness. But God’s plan includes 
both. The vocational witness may reach a few in 
social ranks with which the missionary has no con- 
tact. Or it may be that though the non-professional 
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leads only one or two Sunday school pupils or uni- 
versity students to Christ, one of these may turn out 
to be a Moody, Wesley or Hudson Taylor. We can- 
not sit down and calculate the relative value of our 
work beforehand. 

If the number of people we could convert were to 
be the most important factor in deciding our life 
work, the logical conclusion would be to stay in our 
own country. In five years a person who works with 
young people in the United States or Canada could 
easily be the means of leading more than fifty stu- 
dents to Christ. In a Malayan New Village ten con- 
verts in the same period of time would be an abun- 
dant harvest. In Japan and other countries where 
American or British influence has been strong, the 
thousands of nationals who speak English form a 
larger potential audience for the non-professional 
than the whole population of some of the remote 
tribes. Though the overall strategy of the Christian 
Church must be for all to have an opportunity to 
hear, as individuals we cannot evaluate our sphere 
of service merely by the number we might reach. 

Vocational witnessing is a difficult type of service. 
The non-professional faces the same liability to 
physical and spiritual depression as a result of an 
enervating climate and heathen surroundings, but 
lacks the stimulus of occasional meetings with fel- 
low workers or mission communications. He will 
probably not have the same prayer support at home, 
nor the salutary effect of having to account for his 
spare time in monthly or quarterly reports. He is 
accountable only to God for how he uses his time 
in Christian witnessing, and he must depend largely 
on His wisdom and guidance for strategy without 
the help of more experienced missionaries. With a 
larger income he may be tempted to pander to his 
own comfort. I have known well-paid men abroad 
who felt they couldn’t afford to tithe. In contrast 
I think of a Christian Air Force officer who was 
content to drive a °49 Ford as he worked and lived 
among the top brass in Japan. He gave his tithe, 
perhaps more, to missionaries and mission projects, 


and also took a personal interest in national Chris- 
tians, 


If you are not already tithing a small allowance 
you are not likely to find it easy to tithe a large in- 
come. If you have been brought up in a sheltered 
Christian home and college campus it would be ad- 
visable to test yourself in pagan surroundings in 
your own country before venturing into a foreign 
one. If you have never witnessed to anyone at home 
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you are not likely to find yourself beginning in a 
foreign country. For those brought up in Chistian 
homes there may even be a suspicion that the glitter 
of evening gowns and formal receptions is really 
satisfying and that those whose lives are lived in 
this environment would find the Christian life dull. 
Or perhaps you have been brought up to be more 
concerned about getting an “A” on your Separation 
Record, in heaven, than in embarking on the difh- 
cult, dangerous work of making friends of non- 
Christians. Fear of contamination causes some 
Christians to avoid God’s leading into such difficult 
work. 

Some evangelicals equate all acts of human kind- 
ness to meet the physical needs of the unsaved with 
the “social gospel.” We need to remember what 
Christ said and did. Certain areas of the world 
desperately need physical and material help, tem- 
porary though it is compared with their need of 
eternal life. The Lord had compassion on the mul- 
titude who had nothing to eat and didn’t send them 
away hungry. He knew it wouldn’t make most of 
them believe in Him and that they would eventually 
be eternally lost. Nevertheless He thought that their 
temporary need should be met. We can be encour- 
aged by His words that even a cup of cold water 
given in His name will have its reward. 

Some overseas positions have provisions forbid- 
ding their staff to proselyte, and some Cliristians 
therefore feel that they cannot accept them. Yet in 
most state schools teachers are not allowed to prose- 
lyte, yet how much better for our children to be 
taught by Christians than by non-Christians. Rules 
about proselyting usually need not keep us from 
stating facts about God and witnessing to the way 
He has helped us. But we must be careful to con- 
sider what is involved in submission to business 
authority (or mission authority) before signing up 
for an overseas assignment. 

Soon after Japan opened its doors to the West, 
Dr. W. S. Clark, principal of Massachusetts School 
of Agriculture, was invited for one academic year 
to start an agricultural college in Sapporo. En route 
to take up this assignment, Dr. Clark stopped at 
Hawaii to visit his wife’s missionary parents. There 
he came into a vital experience of Christ. 

Upon arriving in Japan he was taken to the island 
of Hokkaido by its governor, together with the top 
16 applicants who were to form the first student 
body. On the way these students drank and gam- 
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= with Saul and ending with the hateful 
Jehoiachin, Israel and Judah had a long succession 
of kings whose fascinating history is recorded in 
Kings and Chronicles. 

They were a diverse collection of men. Some 
were cowards, many were arrogant fools. One was 
the wisest man who ever lived. Some, such as Saul 
or David, are described in great detail, while others 
are only briefly mentioned. But about every one we 
are informed on one particular point: what God 
thought of him. Surely this information was so 
carefully preserved for our edification. 

What king stood out spiritually? And why? 

Certainly not Saul. Though he began well, his 
life ended in suicide, and he was succeeded by 
David, the innocent victim of his insane jealousy. 
David’s life we know in great detail, before and 
after coming to the throne. That life was so pleas- 
ing to God that He promised that David’s line would 
tule forever, and the Christ would come as David’s 
offspring. Yet David was not singled out as was 
this king. 

Glancing through I and II Kings we find many 
whose lives were in some measure pleasing to God. 
These include, in addition to David, Solomon, Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Joash, Amaziah, Azariah, Jotham, 
Hezekiah and Josiah. Reading more carefully we 
see that though each is commended, it is usually 
with some reservation, as, for example, “the high 
places were not taken down.” The Scriptures single 
out two from this list, though, for special commen- 
dation. 

Among the kings of Judah (after the rebellion of 
Israel and before Israel ceased to exist), Hezekiah 
was singled out for his great trust in God and obe- 
dience to God (II Kings 18:5). 

Josiah was the other king given special commen- 
dation. In II Kings 23:25 we read, “And like unto 


him was there no king before him, that turned to 
the Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, 
and with all his might, according to all the law of 
Moses; neither after him arose there any like him.” 
This was the lowly King Josiah. The life of this 
man is told in II Kings 22 and 23, in II Chronicles 
34, 35 and 36. What made Josiah so outstanding? 

Did he possess natural advantages? Was he wise 
like Solomon, skilled in war like David? The Bible 
attributes none of these to Josiah. His only re- 
corded experience at war was against Pharaoh Nec- 
ho, who pleaded with Josiah to leave him alone. It 
was this fight, fought against God’s revealed will, 
which caused Josiah’s death (II Chronicles 35:22). 

Did he then have an unusual “walk with the 
Lord”? Was he a mystic who like David communed 
often with his God? Did he have a relationship like 
David’s which began by trusting God as shepherd 
boy and included the thrilling defeat of Goliath? 
Or did Josiah experience the testing and trials of 
David in being so utterly trustworthy toward Saul, 
who yet did everything to destroy him? Did Josiah 
learn to suffer for righteousness’ sake? 

The answers seem to be negative. As far as the 
accounts go, God communicated to Josiah only twice 
(II Chronicles 34:26-28; 35:21); both times were 
through other people, and he did not even believe 
the second message. We find no dramatic periods 
of testing, no great acts of trusting faith like Abra- 
ham offering up Isaac. Does Josiah behave as we 
expect of one who is experiencing the “higher life”? 
God never spoke a recorded prophecy through 
Josiah. No sweeping insight by Josiah into the na- 
ture of God is recorded. What, then made Josiah 
spiritually outstanding? 

The Biblical accounts indicate that Josiah began 
well, though not differently from many of the other 
“good” kings, with a desire to please the God of 
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his fathers. In II Chronicles 34 he began to carry 
on Hezekiah’s rebuilding of the temple, and purging 
out the idolatry into which the people had slipped. 
A godly teacher or parent evidently existed in Jo- 
siah’s background. Then in II Kings 22:10, 11, 
we read about the experience which seems to have 
transformed his life, making him not just a good 
king, but the very best. 


Holy Scripture was discovered and read to Josiah. 
His reaction is dramatically illustrated by the state- 
ment, “He rent his clothes.” Josiah’s life was one 
of rent clothes, sack cloth and ashes, in response to 
God’s Word. To use James’ simile, Josiah suddenly 
beheld himself and his people in the previously lost 
mirror of the Word, and he did not go away and 
forget what he had seen. Instead he spent the rest 
of his life trying to obey what he read. Isn’t this 
the one unusual feature in the man’s life? 


From then on, Josiah’s life was a monotonous 
struggle to rid his nation of the plague of idolatry 
and instead institute the worship of God as revealed 
by Holy Scripture. Even when God told him it was 
too late, that the Jews were destined for destruction, 
Josiah pushed on to restore and teach. When the 
passover was reinstated, Josiah contributed 30,000 
lambs and kids, and 3,000 bulls, of his own posses- 
sion (II Chronicles 35:7). He pressed on and on, 
tireless in his purpose to lead his people into true 
obedience. Josiah had an encounter with the Word 
God has prepared for men. 


Note carefully that two distinct elements are in- 
volved: He obeyed, and he obeyed Scripture. Jo- 
siah was simple and direct. He was not absorbed 
with abstract doctrinal speculations like the Saddu- 
cees, nor did he substitute traditional codes for 
God’s commandments like the Pharisees (Mark 
7:1-13; 12:18-23), distortions which Satan has al- 
ways pressed upon God’s people. He read what was 
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plainly written and tried to obey it. He was a reli- 
gious zealot of a sort which is apparently very pleas. 
ing to God. This brings to mind Paul’s explanation 
for Christ’s sacrifice as twofold: to redeem us: and 
to “purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works” (Titus 2:14). 


Read the accounts of this man. Note the evident 
plainness of his personality. He was no great in. 
tellect like Solomon, no eloquent poet like David, 


David wrote Scripture, Josiah obeyed it. 


And God was more pleased with Josiah than with 
any other king. But should this surprise the Chris. 
tian? Jesus said as a preface to His Sermon on the 
Mount (Matthew 5:19), “Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, the same shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


And today God is no different. The one who 
pleases Him most is not the great intellect, the keen 
apologist, the ready speaker. It is the man or 
woman who reads His Word and obeys it. END 
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Marilyn Kunz 


Waar JoKEs have you heard recently? What 


have you laughed at? 

Let’s think about the types of jokes and stories 
which flourish in our society. By this I don’t mean 
low level humor involving pornographic stories and 
dirty jokes, but the “respectable” public, Christian 
and non-Christian, the Reader’s Digest, Tv and pul- 
pit-type jokes, skits and stories. 

Most jokes seem to fall into one of the following 
categories: poverty, sickness or death; national and 
racial characteristics; sex, marriage or childbirth; 
physical deformities or mental handicaps; crudities 
or crime; religious jokes; and, among Christians, 
Scripture jokes and puns. 

Try to recall the recent jokes you’ve heard and 
see how many of them fall into one of these cate- 
gories. Frequently listeners may laugh at such jokes 
or skits, but also feel a twist of sorrow. 

Tenderheartedness is a Christian virtue. And 
jokes often violate the virtue. 

Let me show you what I mean. I used to think 
that a joke about do-it-yourself brain surgery was 
funny until I felt constrained not to tell it in the 
presence of a friend who had had brain surgery. 

Moron jokes aren’t funny to someone who has a 
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mentally retarded brother or sister. The multitude 
of psychiatrist jokes lose their humor when your 
roommate is having a nervous breakdown and is 
in the care of a psychiatrist. 

Jokes and skits about death may cause a fellow 
or girl inner pain, especially if a parent or friend 
has recently died. 

National and racial jokes frequently arise out of 
prejudice and tend to separate us from others, mak- 
ing some individuals feel, even momentarily, defen- 
sive and alone. Tenderhearted? Hardly. 

Jokes about people with limps and twitches and 
the like are not even slightly funny to anyone who 
has such a physical handicap or cares for someone 
who does. 

Crime jokes cause an inner twinge of shame to 
anyone who has a relative or friend in reform 
school. 

Many “humorous” skits which involve crudeness 
(such as burping or putting chewing gum under a 
chair) are not becoming to us or honoring to the 
Lord Jesus Christ whose name we bear. 

Sex, marriage and childbirth, often the subject 
of “clean” jokes and casual remarks, are subjects 
which the Christian should hold in honor and rever- 
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ence. We cannot make light of these things without 
becoming conformed to the non-Christian attitude. 

“Religious” jokes and puns using Scripture or 
parodies of Scripture are popular among Christians, 
especially in the security of a group of Christians. 
Invariably at week end conferences and summer 
camps, as well as on campus, Scripture jokes arise. 
In many ways this may become an insidious part 
of Christians’ speech patterns as they casually ban- 
ter with one another. This vain use of Scripture 
treats God lightly and cheapens His Word. 

Even the joking “Let there be light,” when a light 
switch is turned on, shows no respect for the crea- 
tive work of Almighty God. 

If you think this is a narrow view, a false atti- 
tude, to be offended at such a harmless remark, 
imagine how you would feel if someone took a seri- 
ous statement of someone you love and used it 
lightly, casually, as a joke. If you can imagine your 
reaction, you will have some idea of how the Lord 
Jesus must feel when we profane the Father’s Word 
by speaking it without honor. The “jesting” of 
Ephesians 5:4 means taking lightly anything that 
is serious to God. 

In James 3 we read about the importance of 
learning to control our tongues. This is a difficult 
thing to do. I would urge Christian students to con- 
sider seriously the necessity of holding God’s Word 
in honor, to be careful to express a Christian atti- 
tude of reverence for sex and marriage, and to be- 
gin to be sensitive to the feelings of others in their 
speech. 

Start on your new course by considering in casual 
conversation, in jokes and party skits, what the basis 
for humor is. If it’s not a suitable, appropriate sub- 
ject for a Christian to laugh about, it’s not funny, 
Bud. END 


GOD'S CIVILIANS OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 33) 

bled so shamelessly that even the Buddhist governor 
was disgusted and said he would dismiss them and 
send for the next 16 on the list. But Clark said that 
what they needed was Christian teaching, and 
though it was against the law, he was able to get the 
governor’s consent to teach Christian ethics with the 
Bible as textbook for fifteen minutes each morning. 

Clark was in Japan eight months, yet his influ. 
ence was monumental: on the agricultural pattern 
of Hokkaido, on the college which is now a univer. 
sity, on the city of Sapporo, on his first students. 
Before he left, fifteen of them signed a “Covenant 
of Believers in Jesus.” These students persuaded 
the majority of the next year’s freshmen to become 
Christians, and some of Japan’s well-known Chris. 
tian leaders have come from these two groups. 
(Clark can hardly be blamed for the fact that most 
of these men later were influenced by liberal the. 
ology.) 

Sapporo University recently had a number of spe- 
cial celebrations, and at least two national news. 
papers carried editorials about Clark. One said: 
“He stuck to the principle of whole-character edu- 
cation based on the puritan spirit . . . His methods 


are obsolete in many respects, but he accomplished 


something far beyond the achievement of the me. 
chanical education system of today. He transcended 
racial barriers, sought to enlighten men, and set an 
example of what he preached.” The other noted: 
“He insisted on teaching Christian ethics, which is 
strictly forbidden in Japanese government schools. 
By the force of his personality he got away with it, 
and each student was given a Bible and thorough 
indoctrination in Christianity.” 

Our complex world requires all sorts of essential 
workers — professors, electricians, garbage collec- 
tors, undertakers, government officials, bankers, 
milkmen, retailers. The more these jobs are under- 
taken by consecrated Christians, the better it will be 
for everyone. The Bible tells us that there were 
Christians even in Caesar’s household. 

Personal preference, ambition, family tradition 
and fear of contamination have often guided Chris- 
tian young people in choosing their life work. If 
our lives were at God’s disposal I think we would 
find every missionary vacancy filled, and Christians 
whose purpose is to be the salt of the earth within 
the ranks of every necessary trade and profession. 

END 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


To be lost is to be disoriented. For the child, 
life’s center has been removed and replaced by a 
false center. 

Last week I spoke to two different groups of 
people who were lost. 


The first group was made up of those who knew 
that they were lost. Not all of them, but most. They 
had looked up and seen the face of a stranger. They 
had been bruised trying to find their way in the 
dark. They had ended up in blind alleys. 


These were men who attended a Christian meet- 
ing in a state prison, women who were present at a 
similar meeting in a municipal morals prison. 

They knew that they were lost, most of them, and 
wanted to be found. You didn’t have to convince 
them of their lostness, you had to persuade them 
that God loved them and Jesus Christ was there to 
find them and save them. 

When I gave them an opportunity to stand up in 
the cell block and confess before their cellmates and 
fellow prisoners that they were receiving the Lord 
Jesus Christ by faith, forty or fifty men stood up. 
Every eye open. Same thing happened in the wom- 
en’s prison, only they weren’t permitted to stand. 
But they raised their hands. 

The evening after these prison meetings I spoke 
to a very different sort of group, a fraternity in an 
Eastern university. It was one of those after-dinner 
meetings in the lounge of the fraternity house, when 
you have the privilege first of introducing the Chris- 
tian faith during five or ten minutes, then of an- 
swering questions, clarifying, explaining, meeting 
objections, answering more questions during the 
next two hours or so. It’s a privilege we appreciate. 

There was a big difference between the prison 
and the fraternity. I saw it even before the discus- 
sion, during supper. —Not the superficial differ- 
ences that anyone would notice, but something 
deeper, something which involved the men. At sup- 
per there was the usual saying of grace, the courte- 
ous looking after a stranger, the appetizing meal 
(every fraternity is persuaded that it has the best 
cook on campus. And most of them are right.) 

But the conversation at the table, the point of dis- 
cussion — it was whether to wear red pajamas or 
Western outfits to the winter houseparty. And what 
favors to buy for the girls, And where they would 
get the best price. 
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Now I’m no killjoy. I’ve been a student, I know 
how important such decisions are, or seem to be. 

But those guys were lost, they were lost and didn’t 
know it. They were nice guys, cleancut, Ivy League, 
lost. As lost as the man who had killed his wife or 
the woman who had been picked up for prostitution. 
There was the same smell of lostness in that dining 
room as in the cell block, only they didn’t smell it. 

They were holding on to a stranger, but they 
hadn’t looked up and seen his face. They didn’t 
know the terror of ceilings pressing down on them, 
of alleys, dead ends, with no place to run. 

The questions they asked during the discussion 
later made this even more clear. What about those 
who are sincerely following other religions (not 
what about me), is it worth it (not am I worth 
Him), what do I stand to lose (not is it possible 
that I'll find all this), I’ve never really done any- 
thing bad (not I am undone), do you mean to tell 
me I’m lost (not O God, to be found), sorry I have 
to leave to hit the books or the girls, it’s nice to have 
had you with us (not Lord, I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief). 

Jesus Christ said He came to seek and to save 
those who are lost. Lost thieves and prostitutes and 
fraternity brothers. Everybody. Everybody who’s 
a member of the Fraternity of the lost. Only most 
people haven’t been pledged yet. 

‘e’re pledged in that awful moment when we 
see that our life is disoriented. God is not here, not 
in the next aisle or block or thousand miles, not in 
our universe. Western outfits or crime or sex or 
popularity or the crowd or money or grades or 
pride or shame may be in the center of our life, 
but not God. 

But are we responsible for being lost? Weren’t 
we born that way, isn’t our lostness part of our 
human heritage? 

Yes, it is. Jesus Christ told about a woman who 
had ten silver coins—a woman who couldn’t afford 
to waste a penny. One night while she was counting 
her savings, a coin fell out of her purse and rolled 
into a corner. Immediately she lit a lamp and 
searched for it, not satisfied until the coin which 
helonged to her had been found. 

You don’t blame a coin for falling on the floor 
and getting lost. It’s lost, it’s useless to the owner, 
but it’s up to the owner to find it. And God finds 
us, useless, disoriented, lost. He finds us and we 
become valuable to Him with a value that rebel 
man, conceived and born in sin, never had. 








Some of our lostness is the result of our stupidity. 
Had we known the consequences, we'd never have 
gotten lost. So much is the result of our environ- 
ment, of chasing around from field to field seeking 
greener grass. 

Yes, says Jesus, I know that you’re like a lost 
sheep. And He told of a man who had a hundred 
sheep. But one was lost. The shepherd, Jesus said, 
left the ninety-nine and went out to find the lost 
one. When he finally found it, he carried it home 
rejoicing. 

Much of Jesus’ ministry when He was on earth 
was spent with those who had been bruised by their 
environment, sinners, the poor, the hungry, the sick, 
the weak. He sought them out, He .carried them 
home rejoicing. But the rich He sent empty away. 

Yet when we realize our lostness, we come to the 
end of blaming the nature with which we were 
born, the bruising, evil environment in which our 
lives developed. Our guard drops, we blame our- 
selves. It is by my choice that I am lost, we admit. 

Yes, says Jesus Christ, that’s right. But I came 
to seek out and to save those who are lost through 
their own rebellion, their own private war against 
the Father. 

And He told about the lost son, the boy who got 
fed up with his father and demanded what he felt 
was coming to him in the way of money. The father 
didn’t refuse, but turned a good deal of money over 
to his son. With the money secure in his possession, 
and even depending for security upon what a loving 
father had given him, the boy left home and headed 
for the big time. (His father didn’t twist his arm 
to remain. Nor does the Heavenly Father.) 

For awhile the boy was so taken up with house- 
parties and girls and the crowd that he didn’t real- 
ize that he was lost. But finally realization came, 
late but not too late, and he returned home with 
shame. 

That boy didn’t blame his humanity or his en- 
vironment. He took the blame squarely on his own 
shoulders when he returned home to his father. By 
choice he had left home, by choice he was lost. 
And by choice he was returning. 

But the father received him back with tender- 
ness, “For this my son was lost and is found.” 

Jesus Christ still seeks lost men and women—in 
prisons, in fraternities, in dormitories, in factories, 
in kitchens, in hospitals, everywhere. In churches 
and Christian meetings, too, although Jesus’ point 
seemed to be more that we should go out and seek 
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the lost than that we should expect them to show up 
to be found. 

Wherever Christians are: there the search is on 
for lost men and women. How helpful it was in the 
prison to have a Christian prisoner witness publicly 
before his fellow prisoners of his faith in Jesus 
Christ and what Jesus Christ was doing in his life, 
How helpful it was to have a consistent Christian 
make a similar statement to his fraternity brothers 
in the course of our discussion. 

Both men had been found, and they were seeking 
others. I came in briefly from the outside; they 
are there all the time. It is this daily witness that 
God uses. 

One Inter-Varsity staff member found unusual in. 
terest in the gospel and eagerness to know Jesus 
Christ at one fraternity discussion. Every question 
was of the “I’m lost and I know it and I want to be 
found” variety. After the evening had ended, one 
man said, “I suppose you wonder why we were s0 
interested.” The staff member admitted that he did 
wonder just that, and the student explained. 

“We’ve watched Dan (a Christian in the frater. 
nity) for a long time, and we all want to be like 
him.” 

The light of Christian faith and consistent living 
anywhere makes it easier for the lost to see that 


they’re lost and be found. 
* * * 


HAS THE SHORT sToRY (‘The Music Lovers”) on 
page 1 puzzled you? —If you haven’t read it yet, 
wait until you have to finish reading this. 


Christianity was never intended to be a spectator 


sport. Much of our thinking about church, our atti: | 


tude toward Bible study, our distinction between 


the clergy and the laity tends to make it just that. | 
At the time of the Protestant Reformation we re: | 
captured the New Testament doctrine of the priest | 


hood of all believers. This does not negate the call 
to the ministry, nor the Spirit’s gifts to the Church. 
But it does mean that we’re not just onlookers, but 
we're all on the team. 

One of today’s most encouraging developments is 
the increase in small group Bible studies—not just 
in dormitories and classrooms, but in living rooms 
and kitchens and restaurants. 

The listeners are learning to play for themselves! 
And the lost are being found. 
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LOST 


& was To Zaccheus, despised collaborator, rich 
oppressor, that Jesus said it: “I have come to seek 
and to save those who are lost.” 

Lost? The word has a doctrinal ring (or theo- 
logical thud) to it. The lost, a lost world, lost men 
and women. We assent to the doctrine and miss the 
meaning. 

It’s plain enough in other situations. Have you 
ever been in a supermarket and felt a small hand 
grasp your trousers or hand? You know the child 
is lost, even though he doesn’t know it yet. Instead 
he trustfully assumes that you’re his father. As 
gently as possible you try to make him aware of his 
mistake so that he may find his father. 

The father may be only an aisle away, but the 
child is lost. You see the sudden fear when he looks 
up at you and sees a strange face. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Woman’s College Auditorium 


e Although faced with organizational problems, 
such as drawing up a constitution, the Inter-Varsity 
group at Duke University (Durham, N. C.; 5,300 
students) is maintaining an active witness to Jesus 
Christ. The university also includes Trinity College 
‘and Woman’s College. Bible studies are held on 
each campus, but IvcF’ers see a need for more out- 
reach through dormitory Bible studies. The main 
meeting is held on Sunday afternoons. Students as 
well as outside speakers have been used. Prayer 
meetings are held Friday nights. For foreign mis- 
sions emphasis the group studied The Great Com- 
mission and invited missionary speakers. Friend- 
ships with foreign students have been established. 
The group started its own library and subscribes to 
His for the university student lounge. To reach 
frosh last fall each member wrote a personal letter 
to 50 freshmen. The group is praying for God’s 
diréction in a campus evangelistic effort, realizing 
that much personal witnessing and prayer are the 
prerequisites. A joint Christmas party was planned 
with IVCF groups at Woman’s College (Greensboro), 
U. of North Carolina and North Carolina State. 


@. JUNIATA (Pa.): IVCF’ers are visiting students 
in the college infirmary as an expression of Chris. 
tian love. Each patient receives a copy of His. 


e U. OF WISCONSIN (Madison): Thirty foreign stu- 
dents were guests of the chapter for a tour of the city 
and tea in two homes . . . Four Christian faculty men 
meet weekly for Bible study and prayer . . . A monthly 
“Freshman Night” is held at the home of Faculty Advisor | 
Dr. John Alexander. Atttendance is limited to frosh or 
upper-classmen who bring a freshman. 


® U. OF MASSACHUSETTS: Students from Am- 
herst, Mount Holyoke and Smith colleges joined 
with the U. of Mass. group to hear Dr. Walter 
Thorson of M. I. T. speak on “Science, Miracles | 
and Faith.” Discussion and refreshments followed 
at the home of Faculty Advisor Dr. Walter Hopkins. 


e U. OF PENNSYLVANIA: January speakers will in- 
clude Dr. Francis Steele (‘‘The Cost of Discipleship”) | 
and the Rev. and Mrs. C. Edwin Houk (‘‘Christian Mar- 
riage’). The chapter sponsored a social at a nearby 
farm after the Harvard football game and held a dinner 
with Officers’ Christian Union members after the Penn- 
Navy game. 





@ WEST SUBURBAN HOSPITAL (Oak Park, IIL): 
Nurses chartered two buses to take friends to the 
Billy Graham Crusade in Wheaton .. . A Bible} 
study series was devoted to the life of Christ .. ¢ 
Students from Wheaton College who visited foreign 
mission fields last summer spoke at an NCF meeting, | 











e@ BALTIMORE JR. COLLEGE: A small group of students 
has begun to meet for a Bible study discussion during 
a free class period. 







(Continued on page 25) 
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